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Permanent Aid 
To Agriculture 
Sought by Board 


Mr. Legge Tells Senate Com- | 


mittee Farm Agency De- 
sires to Provide Lasting 
Solution to Problems 


Extension Functions 


Will Be Coordinated 


Initial Steps Taken to Correlate 
Work of Various Agencies 
In National Campaign on 
Cooperative Marketing 


In, the second day of questioning by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry in its consideration of nom- 
inations to the Federal Farm Board, 
Chairman Alexander Legge, of the Board, 
told. the Committee on Sept. 25 that it 
is the purpose of the Board in carrying 
out the farm relief act to provide per- 
manent, not temporary benefit, for 
agriculture. 

“To distribute the funds in the hands 
of the Board equally among the farmers 
would give to each of them about $12 
and no one would receive any permanent 
benefit,” Mr. Legge said. “The Amer- 


ican farmer does not want charity or a | 


hand-out.” 
Explains Attitude 


Mr. Legge told the Committee that | 


he was not seeking the job as Chairman 
of the Board, that he had not volunteered 
but was drafted for it, and that he did 
not want the Committee to take action 
on his nomination with any false under- 
standing in this regard. He said that 
he did not care to be continued in the 
post unless the Board is allowed to use 
its best judgment in carrying out the 
purpose of the farm relief act. 

The division of information of the 
Federal Farm Board announced Sept. 25, 
while hearings on the nominations to the 
Board wert in progress before the Sen- 
ate Committee, that initial steps have 
been taken to correlate the work of the 
Board, Federal and State extension 
forces, and ‘land-grant colleges and uni- 


_~ wersities in a. educational.moye- 


ment in agricultural cooperative. mar- 
keting... (The full teXt of the statement 
will be nd on page 3.) 

The questioning of Mr. Legge, which 
began on Sept. 24, occupied the full time 
of the Senate Committee session Sept. 
25. The Committee will meet again at 
10 a. m., Sept. 26. 


Tells of Dividends 


In response to a question from Sen- 
ator Caraway, (Dem.), of Arkansas, Mr. 
Legge stated that the stock of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company from 1920 
to 1929 yielded a net profit of 7.1 per 
cent on capital invested and a 4% per 
cent cash dividend. The increase, he 
said, was almost parallel with the in- 
crease in volume of business. 

“How were the profits of the company 
used?” Senator Brookhart asked. Mr. 
Legge replied that they were used in 
the development of the tompany. 

“Some of this money was used to build 
factories abroad, was it not?” Mr. Brook- 
hart asked. Mr. Legge responded ig the 
affirmative. “In other words, money 
taken from the American farmer was 
used in foreign countries for the pro- 
duction of materials to compete with 
products made in America,” the Sen- 
ator said. 

Mr. Legge stated that, save on a few 
minor items, no products were sold from 
factories abroad at a cheaper rate than 
in this country, He told of farm ma- 
chinery companies in other countries 
which offered competition to his com- 


pany. 

Asked by Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of 
Montana, as to how soon and in what 
way stabilization corporations were to be 
formed, Mr. Legge said that they would 
be formed as soon as preliminary organi- 
zation can be completed. 

Each cf the wheat cooperatives is to 
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House Plans Hearings 
On Appropriations 


Mr. Wood Consults President 
As to Order of Business 


Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 
Fayette, Ind., chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, announced 
orally at the White House on Sept. 25 
that subcommittees of the Committee 


would begin hearings on the annual ap- |’ 


propriation bills, to provide funds for 
running the Government during the fis- 
cal year, 1930, the first week in No- 
vember. The bills will be taken up for 
consideration at the regular session of 
\Congress beginning in December. 

Representative ood stated orally, 
after his conference with President 
Hoover, that he called to inquire of the 
President if he had any preference as 
to the_order in which the various Gov- 
ernment supply measures should be 
taken up for consideration by the sub- 
committees of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. President Hoover, according 
to Mr. Wood, has no preference and is 
willing to leave the. matter to the dis- 
cretion of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

The estimates of the Bureau of the 
Budget as to the appropriations that 
will be necessary to run the various de- | 
partments of the Government will prob- 
ably be submitted to the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations within the 
next 20 or 30 days, Mr. Wood said. The 
Treasury and Post Office Department 
appropriations will, he stated, be the 
first of the supply measures to be con- 
sidered by the Committee, 
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| Model Ordinance Is Offered 


To Regulate Airplane Traffic Ye Helped to End 


Code Issued by Department 
Of Commerce Expected 
To Reduce Mishaps 


| A model aeronautics code expected to 
appreciably reduce fatalities by filling 


of the Department of Commerce and will 
be submitted to State legislatures, it was 
announced Sept. 25. 

The Department also announced a set 


| of suggested field rules for airports, for 
| which general adoption will be urged. 


The adoption of this code of field rules 


for the country at large will eliminate 
from air traffic much of the confusion 
| evident in automobile traffic, it was 
stated. 


“The range of the airplane is even 
greater than that of the automobile and 
unless a standard code is adopted the 
stranger flying across the country will 
be confrented with~a bewildering variety 
of fules and requirements, differing at 
—_ airport he visits,” the Department 
said. 


If all States were to adopt a uniform 
law it would go a long way toward 
bringing about a combination of essen- 
tial elements of properly established air 
commerce, airworthy aircraft, competent 
pilots, suitably equipped airways, and 
conformity with standard air traffic rules, 
it was explained. 


The full text of the Department’s 
statement and of the suggested uniform 
code follow: 


Under the provisions of the air com- 
merce act, the basic Federal law gov- 
erning the regulation of civil aeronau- 
tics, the Department of Commerce can 
only impose the licensing requirements 
upon aircraft and airmen engaged in in- 
terstate air commerce. It can, and does, 
however, extend the licensing privileges 
to intrastate owners and operators of 
aircraft. The result has been that a 
great majority of the latter have found 
it desirable to take advantage of the 
privilege, by voluntarily applying. for 
licenses, which carries with it the inspec- 


| tion of aircraft and examination of air- 


men as to their airworthiness and com- 
petency, respectively. 

Also, under the provisions of the same 
act, unlicensed aircraft and airmen, en- 
gaged in air commerce: in any way what- 


| soever, are obliged to confine their op- 
erations to the borders of a given State, 


in which there are no limiting State 
laws. The results are more or less ob- 
vious. Thus far at least not all aircraft 
and airmen are airworthy or competent. 
Some are disapproved for various rea- 
sdns when they are inspected or exam- 


Department of Commerce. 


In such cases there is but one alterna- 
tive to either acquiring airworthy air- 
craft or improving their. ability as air- 
men, and that is to resort to intrastate 
operation fn a State having no law, or 
the incorrect law, in the premises. And, 
unfortunately, it is this class of aircraft 
and airmen which has been contributing 
in a large measure to the recent aircraft 
accidents with their resulting injuries, 
fatal and otherwise, to both passengers 
and pilots. 


law requires suitable State legislation— 
legislation which, among other things, 
must take into consideration the impera- 
tive need for uniformity throughout the 
United States, in the matter of air- 
worthiness of aircraft, competency of 
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an “imperative need for uniformity. has | 
been prepared by the aeronautics branch | 


ined by the field representatives of the | 


The remedy under the existing Federal | 


| and sugars, an donly about 10 per cent of 


| Temperance Union, 


Crops Damaged 
By Early Frosts 






Unseasonable Cold Occurs 
In Northern States 









NSEASONABLE cold in some 

farming areas is beginning to 
affect crops adversely, it was 
stated, Sept. 25, by the Weather 
Bureau. Frosts, more or less se- 
vere during the past week, ex- 
tended through Pennsylvania, the 
northern part of the northern Ohio 
Valley States, and much of Iowa 
northward. 

(The full text of the weather re- 
view will be found on page 4.) 

Congiderable damage to. late 
crops and tender vegetation, in 
some sections, was rather spotted 
and confined to the lower ground 
in many cases. 

The generally cool weather from 
the Mississippi Valley eastward re- 
tarded the maturing of crops. Late 
corn matured slowly. i 
























is was 
partially offset in the Ohio Valley 
by an abundance of sunshine. 

In the Cotton Belt west of the 
Mississippi River weather for the 
week was generally favorable. In 
most places in the eastern belt, 
the persistently cool weather and 
rather frequent showers were un- 
favorable. . 












Economic and Social 


Advance Is Aseribed | 
‘To Prohibition Laws' 


Commissioner Doran Asserts 
That Great Good Has Been | 
Accomplished as Result of 
National Policy 





Prohibition has brought about such a 
tremendous “é¢onomic advance ‘that the 
national prohibition policy is certain to | 
be maintained it was declared, Sept. 25, | 
by the Commissioner of Prohibition, J. M. 
Doran, in an address before the Nationai 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, in 
convention at Indianapolis. 

At the present time the principal’ do- 
mestic sources of illicit liquor are grains | 


the present liquor supply is obtained from | 
industrial alcohol, he said. | 


Efforts of W. C. T. U. Praised 

The address. follows in full text: | 
Law enforcement is important. Law 
observance is essential. The aims and | 
purposes of the Woman’s Christian 
as I understand 
them, are largely directed towards de- 


veloping the spirit of law observance, 
particularly as it relates to the liquor 
laws. The fifty-five years’ history of 
this organization has been one of pains- 
taking and earnest effort to develop, first, 
a clear conception of the evils of alco- 








holic beverages, and, second, the devel- 


2 
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Conditions of Juvenile Labor 
In New Jersey Studied by 
Labor Department 


Apartment and tenement house life in 
the modern city has done away with most 
of the household chores that used to have 
a certain value in the training of chil- 


dren, and many school children are found | 


in varied occupations outside the home 
before and after school hours, according 
to the report of a survey by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau just made public by the 
Department of Labor. : 
The survey is one of a series relating 


‘| to the employment of children in New 


Jersey and covers 8,000 employed chil- 
dren under 16 years of age in Newark 
‘and Paterson. 
operation of public school officials, the 
State department of labor and local 
social agencies in its study. 

Schools. are in the best position to see 
that school children are not employed to 
their detriment outside of school hours, 
it is suggested. Changes in the New 
Jersey child labor law are advisable, it 
is stated. 

The full text of the Bureau’s summary 
of the report follows: 

In each city, the report shows, both 
during vacation and during the school 
year, the largest number of children not 
engaged in street trades were employed 
in stores, chiefly as delivery boys and, 
in smaller numbers, as sales boys and 
girls and general. helpers. The next 
largest number in any one occupation 
except street work were nursemaids, and 
the next largest bootblacks at indoor 
stands. 

The other children. worked in factories,’ 
assisted painters, carpenters, plumbers, 
etc., were errand boys or office boys or 
girls, caddies, helpers in pool rooms and 
bowling alleys, janitors’ assistants, and 
workers in lunch rooms and restaurants, 
and engaged in a variety of other work, 

Boys had a greater variety of work 
than girls, who were generally employed 
either in stores or as domestic servants. 
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The Bureau had the co- | 


Control of Employment of School Children 
And Minimum Work Age Are Recommended 
> 
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Much Cull Poultry 
Is Unfit for Food 


Government to Continue 
Rigid Inspection Service 


| 















RESSED POULTRY shipped 
interstate as grade No. 3, or 
“cull” poultry, has been found by 
Federal inspectors to contain nearly 
50 per cent of birds unfit for food 
because of disease, L. O. Clarke, 
chief of the central district of the 
Food, Drug and Insecticide Admin- 
istration, Department of Agricul- 
ture, told the conference of Dairy, 
Food and Drug Officials, at Lin- 
coln, Nebr., Sept. 25. 

The Department, summarizing 
Mr. Clarke’s address, said it will 
continue to eonduct careful inspec- 
tions of large warehouses and kill- 
ing plants. The full text of the 
summary follows: 

From 2 to 5 per cent of all poul- 
try is graded No. 3, which means 
that from 1 to 24 per cent of all 
poultry is rejected on account of 
disease, 

The Government seized 300,000 
pounds of low-grade poultry in 
New York City recently, Mr. 
Clarke said: In Chicago 35,000 
pounds were taken. State and city 
officials seized 100,000 pounds, most 
of it in Chicago. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics has given out the informa- 
tion, according to Mr. Clarke, that 
the rejection: of live birds by one 
Eastern packer in December, 1928, 

»were 14 per cent, while in Febru- 
ary, 1929, for the same packer, they 
/were 18 per cent. Another manu- 
facturer of poultry food products 
received 19,000 pounds of No. 3 
poultry in April, of which 41 per 

sent was rejected by the inspector. 
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Shipbuilders Advised 


|Senate Committee Is Told of | 


|of industrial production, which makes | 
| allowance for usual 


| member banks increased between 


| and furniture. 


| in coal production, 














Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


‘Mr. Shearer Says Statute on Radio Allocation 


Naval Conference 


Letter Claims Credit for Ac- 
tivities Which Hastened 
Failure of Negotiations 
For Arms Limitation 


Of Work at Geneva 


Fees Paid for Services by 
Three Companies Through 
Counsel as Intermediary 


William B. Shearer, in a letter written | 
to three executives of shipbuilding 
companies from Washington Mar. 10,/ 
1928, credited himself with having as- 
sisted in the breaking up of the Geneva 
naval conference, it was revealed at the 
hearings Sept. 25 before the Senate 
Naval Affairs subcommittee which is | 
investigating Mr. Shearer’s alleged | 
propaganda activities at Geneva. 

The letter referred to the close of the 
“Coolidge naval conference” of 1927 and 
said the “European press recognized and 
acknowledged the effect of my campaign, 
referring to it as ‘the triumph of the 
thesis of William B. Shearer, the Amer- 
ican.’ ” 

Parts of Letter Are Read 


Portions of the letter were read by 
Senator Allen (Rep.), of Kansas, a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee. 

The release by the subcommittee of | 
this letter from Mr. Shearer follows 
closely on the release of another letter 
written Mar. 27, 1929, to Homer L. Fer- 
gusdn, president of the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company, in 
which Mr. Shearer charged that 9 out of 
12 Senators who voted against the 
cruiser bill in the’ Seventieth Congress | 
were recorded in the Department of Jus- | 
tice as having “past communistic affilia- | 


tions.” 
In that letter Mr. Shearer also said he | 





Navy Department, where, under the} 


| highest authority, it was photographed.” | 


The 12 Senators who voted against the 
cruiser bill are Senators Black (Dem.), | 


[Continued on, Page 6, Column 2.] 


‘Smaller Gain Shown 


In Industrial Output 


Production in Basic Lines | 


‘Found to Be Advancing at 
End of August 


The Federal Reserve Board’s review 
of business @onditions for August, made 
public Sept. 25, shows that basic indus- 
trial production failed to gain in the 
usual seasonal amount although the out- 
put in basic lines was reported to be 
growing at the clese of the period. , 

A reduction in the production of iron 
and steel and copper appeared to the 
Board to have affected the general level 
somewhat, but there were satisfactory 
increases in manufacturing lines pro- 
ducing commodities for. the Fall retail 
trade. 

Federal Reserve member banks 
leading cities showed a “rapid increase 
in loans for commercial and agricultural 
purposes during the month. At the same 
time, the amount of reserve bank credit 
outstanding also had grown, but the rea- 
son for its increase was said‘by the 
Board to be larger purchases of accep- 
tances. Acceptance holdings by the re- 
serve banks as reported at the end of 
August carried the amount of reserve 
bank credit about $120,000,000 higher 
than at midyear. 

The full text of the Board’s statement 
follows: ; ct] 

Production in basic. industries in- 
creased somewhat in August as com- 
pared with July, but the increase was | 
less than is usual at this season, with | 
the congequence that the Board’s index | 


in 


” 





seasonal changes, | 
showed .a decline. Wholesale, prices de- | 
clined slightly. Credit extended by 

e 
middle of August and the middle of 
September, reflecting chiefly a growth in| 
commercial loans. 

During the month of August there 
was a reduction in the output of iron and 
steel and copper, and a slight decline in 
the production of automobiles. Meat- 
packing establishments were also some- 
what less active during the month, while 
seasonal increases were reported in the 
production of textiles and shoes, coal and 
cement, flour and sugar, and petroleum 
output continued to expand. A _ slight 
increase in the number of workers em- 
ployed in factories was accompanied by 
a substantial increase in pay rolls. This 
increase was especially notable in in- 
dustries manufacturing products for the 
Autumn retail trade, such as clothing 


For the first two weeks of September 
reports indicate further decline in steel 
operations; reduction in lumber output 
resulting in part from the Labor Day 
holiday; and a continued seasonal rise 


In the construction industry contracts 
awarded in August were 25 per cent 
less than in July, reflecting a sharp 
decline in the residential group as well 
as_in contracts for public works and 
utilities, which were unusually large in 
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Is Termed Unconstitutional Under Criticism — 
! Wiihntar Dill, Author of Act, 





Arctic Airplane 


To Use Wireless 


Firm Permitted to Test 
Wireless Timepieces 


O CONDUCT a “search” in the 

Arctic, the Federal Radio Com- 
mission on Sept. 25. granted 
special authorization for radio com- 
munication to the Curtiss Flying 
Service of New York. 

The application stated merely 
that a license to use the channels 
between 500 and 300 kilocycles for 
“arctic search” was desired for the 
plane “Sikorsky.” The application 
was granted for a period not to 
exceed 30 days. The plane, bear- 
ing the number NC-8043, is an am- 
phibian, and will have the radio 
call letters KHEB. 

The Commission also announced 
approval of the application of the 
Elgin National Watch Co., at Elgin, 
Ill., for an experimental license to 
conduct further experiments for 
timepieces which would be con- 
trolled by radio. 


Three Loans to Aid 


In Construction of 


Ships Are Approved 


Dollar Lines and Motor Tank- 
ship Corporation Benefi- 
ciaries of Awards Approxi- 


mating $17,000,000 


Three loans for construction of new 
shipping tonnage, aggregating approxi- 
mately $17,000,000, were approved Sept. 
25 by the United States Shipping Board. 
The loans, equal to three-fourths of the 





had come into possession of a “secret cost of building the vessels, two cémbi- 
| British document, so vital and’ ampaajag ration passenger-cargo ships, and five 
‘in its construction that I took it to the 


motor tankers, are made from the $250,- 
000,000 construction loan fund, created 
by the Jones-White Merchant Marine 
Act of 1928. 

Two of the loans, amounting to 
$5,287,500 each, were to. the Dollar 
Steamship Lines, Inc., of San Fran- 
cisco, for the building of two 20-knot 
combination passenger-cargo ships of 
15,000 deadweight tons each, to angment 
the Dollar around the world service. 
The vessels actually will cost $7,000,000 
each, it was explained. They will have 


accommodations for about 1,200 pas-| 


sengers, it was said. 
Contracts Awarded 

Contracts for the construction of the 
Dollar Line ships have beén awarded 
to the Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Drydock Company, and construction will 
begin immediately, according to the 
Board. 


The third loan approved by the Board | 


was of $6,304,687, to the Motor Tank- 


ship Corporation of New York, for the} 


construction of five motor tankers of ap- 
proximately 13,450 deadweight tons 
each. These 
$1,681,250 each, of which amount ’ the 
Board is loaning three-fourths, will be 
built by the Sun Shipbuilding & Dry- 
dock Company, of Chester, Pa. 

The full text of the statement by the 
Board follows: 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

Loans in aid of constructing two 20- 
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vessels, which will cost! 


| 


Reverses Attitude and 
Opposes Plan 


Belief that the Davis equalization 
amendment to the radio act of 1927, 
providing for equal distribution of radio- 
broadcasting facilities among States and 
zones, based on population is unconsti- 
tutional, and that it “hampers the Com- 


mission tremendously,” was expressed 
before the Federal Radio Commission, 
Sept. 25, by Senator Dill (Dem.), of 
Washington. 

Senator Dill, who sponsored the 
amendment in the Senate, declared he 
consented to its enactment originally, 


| because he was “compelled” by, public 


sentiment, which “forced the Senate to 
accept it.” 


voluntary counsel for Station KWSC, at 
Pullman, Wash., Senator Dill declared 
that the’ provision “is an administrative 
amendment that hampers the Commis- 
sion tremendously.” 
Restrictions Unreasonable 
“Personally,” he continued, “I do not 


| believe it is constitutional to say that 


a great section like the West can only 
have as many stations as a little area 
up here in New England.” 

Senator Dill argued in behalf of the 
application of Station KWSC for addi- 
tional power. 

The station, operated by , the State 
College of Washington, applied for the 
channel assigned to Station WPG, Atlan- 
tie City, N. J., as a cleared channel. 
Senator Dill said he could not support 
the demand for a cleared channel, as he 
was not in sympathy with the view that 
cleared channels are necessary for maxi- 
mum public service. He did, however, 
urge an increase in the station’s power, 
and an assignment on whatever channel 
thought desirable by the Commission, ° 


No Evidence in Opposition 
Stations WPG and WLWL, New York 


| City, as well.as station KGDM, which 


now share the 1,100 kilocycle channel ap- 


| plied for by the college station, made no 


presentation of evidence. Senator Dill 
made it clear that his constituent sta- 
tion had no complaint against them, and 
would be satisfied with a mere increase 
in péwer’ oe any other channel assign- 
‘ment desirable. 

Also appearing on behalf of the Wash- 
ington college station were Senator 
Jones (Rep.), of Washington, and Sena- 
tor Thomas (Rep.), of Idaho. Senator 


| Wagner (Dem.), of New York, appeared 


on behalf of Station WLWL, New York, 
while Representatives S. B. Hill (Dem.), 
of Waterville, Wash., and B. L. French 
(Rep.), of. Moscow, Idaho, appeared for 
the Washington station. 

Case Improperly Presented 


In opening the hearing, the’ pre- 


| siding Radio Commissioner, E. O. Sykes, 


brought out that, under General Order 
No: 40, promulgating the Nation-wide 
reallocation of broadeasting facilities of 
last November, the application of Sta- 
tion KWSC was not properly’ brought 
before the Commission. The 1,100-kilo- 
cycle channel sought, he said, is as- 
signed to the First Radio Zone, in the 
East, as one of its eight cleared chan- 
nels, and hence could not be allocated 
to a Pacific coast station as a cleared 
channel. 

Senator Dill expressed the view that 
the “whole cleared channel matter is a 
waste of radio facilities.” He _ said, 
however, he did. not propose to argue 
it, but made the point that stations have 
no vested rights to the ether, and that, 
if this issue is raised and sustained, it 
must be remedied by a constitutional 
amendment. 

Senator Thomas explained that the 
University of Washington and the Uni- 
versity of Idaho have entered into an 





arrangement for joint operation of sta- 
tion KWSC as an educational station. 
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Six States Pradiice More Than One-half . 
Of Nation’s Output of Electrical Energy 


Tenpin Balls Used 
In Aircraft Tests 


Register Air Turbulence in 
Wind Tunnels 


ENPIN BALLS are being used 

by the Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce, in co- 
operation with the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics 
in its investigation of standardiza- 
tion of wind tunnels for aircraft 
tests, it was announced Sept. 25. 
The full text of the announcement 
follows: 


It has been found that wind tun- 
nels differ in the amount of eddy- 
ing motion, or, ripples, superposed 
on the steady’ air stream of the 
tunnel, and that this turbulence 
has an importan‘ effect on the 
measured air forces of certain 
types of models, especially airship 
models. These ripples have been 
studied by their effect on the cool- 

_ ing of a very fine electrically 
heated platinum wire. 

It was found that the air resist- 
ance of spheres was very sensitive 
to the amount of turbulence and 
could be used to measure turbu- 
lence after the laws of the varia- 
tion had been established hy the 
hot wire apparatus.. For this pur- 
pose the standard duckpin and ten- 
pin balls. which are spherical to 
a high degree of accuracy, are 
found quite satisfactory. 


| 
| 
| 





Nearly Three-fourths Generated 
By Central Light and 
' Power Stations 


New York led in 1927 in production 
of electrical energy, with Pennsylvania 
second and Illinois third, the Department 
of Commerce announced, Sept. 25, on the 
basis of data collected at the quin- 
quennial census of electrical industries 
and the biennial census of manufactures 
taken in 1928, 

These thr States and California, 
Ohio, and Mi¢higan, produced 52.3 per 
cent of the’ 102,759,753,811 kilowatt 
hours of electrical energy produced in 
tKe country, the Department said. Cen- 
tral electric light and power stations 
supplied 72.7 per cent of the output, it 
was stated. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 

The total output of electric current 
in the United States (not including out- 
lying possessions) in 1927 amounted to 
102,759,753,811 kilowatt hours. Of this 
total, 74,686,378,010 kilowatt hours, or 
72.7 per cent, came from central electric 
light and power stations; 20,558,426,000 
kilowatt hours, or 20 per cent, from 
manufacturing establishments; 2,976,- 
863,293 kilowatt hours, or 2.9 per cent, 
from electric railways; 844,780,315 kilo- 
watt hours, or 0.8 per cent, from elec- 


| trified divisions of steam railroads; and 


3,694,306,193 kilowatt hours, or 3.6 per 


| cent, from “isolated” plants. 


The leading States in respect of out- 
put were: New York, with 13,852,- 
904,969 kilowatt hours; Pennsylvania, 
11,870,182,911 kilowatt hours; Illinois, 
7,596,283,632 kilowatt hours; California, 
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“HE truth should be kept con- 


people desiring to eserve the — 
sanctity and poise ‘tenons to 
the permanent success of self-gov- 
ernment.”—Theodore Roosevelt, 
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Flexible Tariff 


In Senate Debate 


Policy Is Failure, Assert 


Senators La Follette and 
George, Commenting on 
Views of President 


Séctionalism Charged 
In Framing Measure 


Employment of Specialist by 
Senator Bingham Provokes 
Comment on Procedure of 
Majority 


President Hoover’s declaration in favor 
of continuing the flexible provisions of 
the tariff was the subject of extended 
criticism, Sept._25, from both parties in 
the debate in the Senate, where that 
subject is now under consideration. 


Senator La Follette (Rep.), ef Wiscon- 
sin, a member of the select committee of 
the Senate which investigated the Tariff 
Commission in the Sixty-ninth Congress, 
made the first speech in opposition to the 
flexible policy, which, he said, had put 
the Commission into politics and caused 
its “breakdown.” ! 

Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
a member of the Finance Committee, fol- 
lowed Senator La Follette, declaring’ 
that the flexible provisions have been a 


failure throughout the seven years of — 


its practice. i 
Employment of Tariff Specialist 

In addition to debate on the flexible 
question, considerable time was spent 
discussing the action of Senator 
Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, a Fi- 
nance Committee member, in employing 
an official of the Connecticut Manufac- 
turers Association as his secretary to 
aid him in tariff matters. 

Senator Bingham explained that his 
employment of this official was made on 
his own initiative after writing to per- 
sons in Connecticut for the name of one 
who was thoroughly familiar with Con- 


| necticut’s tariff. His action was criti- 


cised by Senator Harrison (Dem.), of 
aren also a Finance’ Committee” 
member but was defended by Senator 
Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, the majority 
leader. 

Sectionalism Is Charged 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
who, with Senator La Follette, is a mem- 
ber of the so-called Progressive bloc of 
the majority. which is opposed to the 
flexible provisions, declared that Senator 
Bingham’s statements lead him to un- 
derstand why the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) 
reported by the majority of the Finance 
Committee, was sectional rather than 
Nation-wide in its scope, and written 
only from the point of view of the 11 
States which have Senators in this 
group. 

Majority Leader Watson emphatically 
denied that the bill was sectional, and 
said that the membership of the ma- 
jority of the Finance Committee could 
not be more equitably divided to repre- 
sent the whole country. 

Senator Walsh introduced an athend- 
ment to the flexible provisions retaining 
the power of the President to determine 
by investigation the differences in the 


-cost. of production in articles produced 


tee three ineaaleeerh edhe aenigranrtgmiscmennctihionataraems 


at home and abroad, and retaining the 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Problem of Landing 
Plane in Fog Solved 
New Instruments Guide Pilot 
Back to Field in Tests 
A solution of the problem of flying 


through fog with the aid only of navi- 
gational instruments was announced 


Sept. 25 by the Department of the Navy, 


after receipt of a message from Harry 
F. Guggenheim, president of the Gug- 


genheim Fund for the Promotion of \ — 


Aeronautics. 

Lt. J. H. Doolittle, guided only by his 
instruments, was able to take off from 
Mitchel Field, N. Y., fly from it and re- 
turn to a given spot and make a landing, 
the report stated. The Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Aeronautics, David 


S. Ingalls, responding to the mes ya 


said he considered the achievement 
inestimable value to aviation.” The full 
text of the Department’s statement foi- 
lows: ‘ Q 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Aeronautics, David S. Ingalls, received 
the following telegram from Harry F, 
Guggenheim: 

“As a result of tests successfully con- 
ducted this morning at Mitchel Field, I 
take pleasure in informing you that the 


Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the od et 


phase in the problem of flying through 


motion of Aeronautics is able to re 
a solution of the hitherto unsolved 


fog. ' z 
“Under conditions representing the 
densest fog, flyi in a covered coc 


and guided entirely by his instruments, : 


Lt. J. H. Doolittle, conductin ex- 
periments, was able to take from the 
airport, fly from it and return to a 
given spot and make a landing. It iw 
significant that the achievement is re- 
alized through the aid of onl 
struments which are not already the 
standard equipment of an airplane. 
are sincerely appreciative of your splen: 
did support of this project.” 

In answer Secretary Ingalls sent 
following telegram to Mr, Guggenh 

“Have received your telegram telli 
of the successful fog landing tests. Com- ~ 
sider this achievement of inestim 
value to aviation. Wish to extend t 
you, Lt, Doolittle, and all others ¢ 
cerned my personal and official cong’ 
lations on this accom, 


i 


three in- — 
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As ‘Tremendous’ 





of Enforcement of 
Laws Are Reviewed in Ad- 
dress to W. C. T. U. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

opment of a clearer understanding, 
through educational processes, of the 
good that arises from voluntary obedi- 
ence to laws which have been enacted 
“and carried into effect by the crystal- 
lized opinion of the majority of our 
people. This organization has consist- 
ently stressed the moral, economic, and 
social necessity of the suppression of 
intoxicating liquors. 

I know of no economist of note who 
is not strongly of the opinion from data 
which he has examined, that our na- 
tional policy of prohibition has brought 
about tremendous economic advance. I 
do not recall at this time any social 
worker of prominence who has not noted 
the great good accomplished by the 
operation of the prohibition law in the 
social lives of the people and who has 
not also noted that the good accom- 
plished by the prohibition laws is in di- 
rect proportion to the degree of enforce- 
ment and observance in the particular 
community. 

The futility of reconciling open and 
legalized sale of beverage liquor with 
our present mechanized and precisely 
‘controlled industry, arises from sound, 
scientific observations on the action of 
alcohol itself on the nervous system, 
supplemented by the conclusions of prac- 
tical observers in industry. Henry Ford 
states the situation clearly and. suc- 
cinctly when he observes that a return 
of liquor traffic in this country woula 
set industry back 30 years and re- 
duce the standard of living accordingly. 
There are still a number of people who 
rate as industrial leaders, who are en- | 
tirely convinced that liquor drinking is | 
an evil in so far as it applies to either 
their employes or their customers and | 
debtors; but that so far as their own 
purchases and habits are concerned, it | 
is a matter which the law should not 
interfere with. The inconsistency of | 
such a position is quite manifest, and it 
is encouraging to note that, among the 
business leaders of our country, there is 
a wing conviction that they have 
individual responsibility as leaders and 
the laws, which in this case are of pecu- 
liar benefit and protection to them. 
Seng be respected and observed in good 
aith. 


Policy of Prohibition 
Likely to Be Maintained 


It is my conviction, and that convic- 
tion is based on all the data that I can 
assemble, that our national prohibition 

licy is sound and will be maintained. 

urthermore, I have been closely asso- 
ciated with prohibition administration 
since its inception, and I am frank to 
state that the constructive accomplish- 
ments of prohibition administration have 
never been adequately told to our people. 
-Destructive treatment of 
a policy and of the administration of 
the law has been all too common, and I 
urge with all earnestness that a stress- 
ing by both so-called friends and enemies 
of prohibition of the difficulties, mistakes, 
and isolated failures, is a portrayal of 





only a very small part of the story, | 


which in fact is the story of a great 
people with a complicated system of gov- 
ernment and with a commercial growth 
that has far outrun judicial practice and 
criminal law procedure, substantially 
freeing itself from a great national 
curse and who, in the struggle, have suc- 
ceeded in raising their economic and cul- 
tural standards far above that of any 
other civilized state. It is an accom- | 
plishment within a period of less than | 
10 years that is the marvel of informed | 
people throughout the world. There wille 
always be disagreements as to methods | 
and procedures. There will always be 
room for improvement, and improve- 
ments will be made, but, when it is all 
said and done, advances in prohibition 
law enforcement must be made by people 
who are friendly to the law and its pur- 
poses and who will deal constructively 
with the details of its administration 
and not be moved by the unusual or ex- 
ceptional incidents. 

I am going to deal briefly with some 
of the things that have been accom- 


plished administratively since the prohi- | 


bition law was enacted, and, while much 
of it is familiar, it is well worth review- 
ing from time to time. It is a record 
of accomplishment in dealing with a most 
difficult subject during post-war readjust- 
fyent that may well bring satisfaction 
and for which no apology need be made. 

Prohibition enforcement in so far as 
Federal activity was concerned, started 
in 1920 with a few hundred men, a law 
radically different from any one hereto- 
fore dealt with by the Federal Govern- 
ment, with 1,400 breweries, 300 distil- 
leries, and 175,000 open saloons just pass- 
ing out of the picture. 

Social habits and customs of genera- 


tions’ standing cannot be overcome or | 


changed overnight, and within six 
months after prohibition, it became ap- 
parent to people directly concerned in 
administration that a real battle im- 
pended. Large stocks of pre-prohibition 
liquors were.on hand throughout the 
country. The incentive to recover the 
capital invested was great, and it was 
soon learned that punishment of a viola- 
tion was not at all certain. A slow build- 
ing up of administrative machinery fol- 
lowed, men had to be trained, regula- 
tions had to be written and rewritten in 
the light of compiled experience, and it 
was soon evident that the judicial ma- 
chinery of the Federal Government 
would have to be designed and perfected 
quantitatively or qualitatively for the 
administration of a law which required 


such extensive exercise of police powers. 


Machinery for Elimination 
Of Sources of Supply 


In driving for its primary objective, | 
namely, the elimination of the impor- | 


tant sources of supply of illicit liquor, 
the Federal Government has built up an 
extensive regulatory and investigative 
system internally and an extensive de- 
efense externally. The Coast Guard and 
Customs were concerned with what 


seemed like an impossible task, namely, | 
the stopping of large scale smuggling | 
The story of this contest is | 
a vivid one, and, when the statement is | 
Made by loose thinking and loose talking | 


operations, 


people that the Federal Government has 
not made a serious effort to stop smug- 
gling, or has proceeded in a stupid man- 
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ner, they merely ignore the fact that 
the gross quantity of liquor being smug- 
gled into the United States is less than 
one-sixth of what it was five years ago, 
and that the one-sixth is now being at- 
tacked with steadily increasing vigor 
and determination. The internal prob- 
lem was many times more complex, but 
the Federal effort has driven the large, 


commercial, illicit liquor dealers through 
successive steps to a more and more 
difficult and ever decreasing supply. Pre- 
| prohibition whisky, pure grain alcohol, 
| specially denatured alcohol, completely 
{denatured alcohol, alcoholic products, 
| medicinal, toilet, and industrial, were in 
the order named the sources of supply 
of spirituous liquors from legally pro- 
duced materials which were made sub- 
ject to the regulatory .system. The 
source became steadily less in volume 
and in ease of procurement, and the costs 
incident to the illicit traffic steadily rose. 

The same trend was noted in the case 
of illicit high-powered beer. At first it 
was the old brewery that released high- 
powered beer from time to time. The 
number of brewery sites gradually di- 
minished, the breweries were converted 
into other’ manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and the legal cereal beverage 
business was conducted in a reasonable, 
sound way. A little high-powered beer 
is clandestinely removed from some of 
the breweries today, but the principal 
beer supply of the eity appateasy is 
what is commonly termed. alley beer and 
is made from brewery ,'wort or malt 
sirup, usually in some ‘concealed or un- 
derground establishment under the most 
unsanitary conditions. Even illicit alley 
beer has increased in price from $20 to 
$55 and $60 a barrel in the city of Chi- 
cago, and yet there are some people who 
continue to state that prohibition en- 
| forcement is not effective. 


somewhat the same course as the en- 
forcement of the Harrison Narcotic Act. 
The enforcement of any law dealing 
with great social changes follows the 
same course. Barrier after barrier is 
raised against the violator, and his 
operations are made more and more diffi- 
cult and less profitable. 


Judicial Viewpoint 
Changes as to Penalties 


I can recall very distinctly when the 
Harrison Act was first passed that some 
United States judges referred to it as 
petty police court stuff and. imposed 


The enforce- | 
ment of the prohibition law is following | 


rohibition as | 


fines on illicit narcotic dealers as low 
as $5, after conviction. 
these same judges, within the last few 
| years, impose sentences of from three to 
|five years in the penitentiary on the 





sion to bitterly denounce the violators as 
arch offenders against the social order. 
| In the year we are now in, the princi- 
}pal source of domestic illicit liquér is 
grains and sugars. 
|leries, liquors, paraphernalia, and rec- 


| that only about 10 per cent of the pres- 
}ent illicit supply of liquor is derived in 
any way, shape or manner from indus- 
trial alcohol. Statements to the con- 
trary are mere assertions not founded 
| on fact and arise from incomplete knowl- 
edge of the subject. They illustrate the 
|fallacy of drawing generalizations from 
a few detached facts or basing asser- 
tions on the opinions of a few untrained 
and partially informed observers. There 
has been no greatér accomplishment in 
prohibition administration, and the 
| Treasury is justly entitled to great credit 
for the work of the past two years in 
securing, first, the confidence and then 


of business and professional people 


ing of the legitimate use of industrial 
alcohol and other legal liquors. The to- 


may be made is limited strictly to the 
bona fide needs of the country. This pol- 
icy was inaugurated and carried out 
within the last year and one-half and has 


I have seen) 


|same class of offenders and take occa-| schools of instruction throughout the 


Seizures of distil- | 


| the active cooperation of the great bodies | 


throughout the country in the safeguard- | 


;tal quantity of industrial alcohol that} 


been a success, largely through the good 
spirit and cooperation of the manufac- 
turers and users themselves. The large 
surpluses of industrial alcohol that were 
| the direct cause of widespread diversions 
| in the first few years Of prohibition, are 
| not a problem, and, while our control pol- 
| icy provides for a reasonable surplus to 
| stabilize the market, we still maintain 
| quantitative control from the start to the 
| finish. This policy is subject to still fur- 
ther development along the lines of ef- 
| ficiency. 





| cations for permits. 
|its employ attorneys, accountants, tech- 
| nologists, physicians, pharmacists, chem- 
|ists, and criminal investigators. Last 
| year alone 3,573 applications for permits 
were disapproved. Thousands of inquiries 
|never even reach the stage of formal 
application. The Treasury has always 
|drafted its regulations and amended 
them from time to time with the cardi- 
nal principle in mind that it should be 
made desirable for all well disposed peo- 
ple to obey the law. Our dealings with 
'the doctor, the druggist, and the manu- 
|facturer are om the basis of a square 
deal, and our regulations affecting these 
| groups of our citizens are drawn on such 
a basis and are not controlled or dictated 
by the operation of the occasional crimi- 
nal. A regulatory system designed to 





Contrary to some views, a most thor- | 
|ough examination is made of all appli- | 


wey 
Bite onrvine tan ta | To Suppress Activities 


conomic and Social Welfare Promoted 
By Prohibition, Declares Mr. Doran 


: ¥ enefits Described 
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apply to law-abiding citizens and to law- | eitess in pushing civil injunctions against 


| technologist. 









Predicts Permanency | 


Of National Policy 


Division of Federal and State 
Obligations for Suppression 
Of Liquor Traffic Outlined 


ful pursuits, that is administered on any 
other basis, will break down of its own 
weight. It is my opinion that respect 
for the enforcement of the law and re- 
gard for the purposes of the law have 
been built up in these groups in the past 
two years to a point far beyond what 


was believed possible in the early years 


of the law. 
The internal criminal 
problem has been difficult from the start, 


but, out of the last nine years of effort, | 


there are slowly emerging some very 
fundamental propositions. 


its attention to major matters of: the 


character germane to the operation of 
the central government machinery, and 
the States must more and more: take 
care of the localized violations. 
obligation is equally binding. While the 
Federal Government has complete juris- 
diction and proposes to exercise it when- 
ever necessary, nevertheless, for the 
purpose of securing greater effective- 
ness, a distribution of load between Fed- 
eral and local courts is necessary. 


Federal and State 


| Obligations Outlined 


The development of the Federal force 
on criminal investigative work has been 
slow and difficult. Starting with the 
Spring of 1927, the civil service act was 


made applicable to all employes of the | 


Bureau of Prohibition. The process of 
examining thousands of applicants and | 
making appointments within the rules of 
the Civil Service Commission,: has been | 
slow and tedious, but is laying a firm | 
foundation for Federal enforcement. This | 
process of examination and change has 


|been going on for the past two years 


and is not quite completed at this time. 
During the past year, there was a thange 


|in personnel of agents of over 50 per 


cent, and the greatest difficulty was had 


|in keeping up the morale and work of the 


organization under these conditions uf 
change. 

The work of training the new agents 
has been given most careful considera- 


tion, and, in addition to the published 
|manual of instruction for the guidance 


of officers, the Bureau has maintained 


country. Each administrator has held 


| schools within his own district, and three 


lecturers and instructors from the Bu- 
reau have visited practically every ad- 
ministrative district in the United 


| States, holding schools at 22 different 
| ords in all parts of the country, fortified | 
with tens of thousands of analyses, show | 


plaées in the past year. One of these 
instructors is a lawyer, one is a trained 
criminal investigator, and the other a 
Untrained men are not 
sent out with general instructions to en- 


force the law. All agents have had spe- 


|cific instructions regarding) the rights 


of citizens as guaranteed by the Fourth 
and Fifth Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, the proper method of securing 
search warrants and executing them, the 
technique of criminal investigational 
work on important cases, and, what is 
as important as anything, instruction in 
the proper form of writing reports to 
be presented to the United States at- 
torneys. This instruction work is con- 
tinuing and will be made a major ‘part 
of the next year’s program. 

The chief counsel of the Bureau, both 
personally and through his assistants, 
holds conferences and gives instruction 
in the administrative legal work of the 
Bureau, with the end in view of relating 
the work closely with the work of the 
Department of Justice and seeing that 
the administrative work of the Bureau 
is conducted along sound legal lines. 

The financial administration of the Bu- 
reau can best be displayed by stating 
that within two years the annual fixed 
operating charges of the Bureau have 
been reduced by $800,000, and the equiva- 
lent money has been expended in per- 
sonnel which has gone into direct en- 
forcement work. We have cut out all 
unnecessary expenditure, have placed 
our force on a sound business budget 
basis, and are getting the maximum per- 
sonal service out of the appropriation. 


Activities of Agents 


Last year the agents made 66,878 ar- 
rests and an additional 12,000 in com- 
pany with State officers. They seized 
16,730 illicit distilleries, 5,000,000 gallons 
of whisky and beer, and 7,300 automo- 


biles valued at $2,880,000, and generally | 


made a most creditable showing. Sixty- 
five thousand three hundred and sixty- 
eight prosecutions were recommended in 
Federal court, and, notwithstanding the 
large number of cases disposed of in 
Federal courts last year, there were still 
pending on June 30 last 19,700 prohibi- 
tion cases. The civil injunction process 
was made more effective use of last 
year, and 7,596 injunction suits were 
instituted and 5,605 were successfully 
concluded by the United States attorneys. 
The work of the United States attorneys’ 


IX CHARTS dealing with the 

management of the household re- 
frigerator have been prepared by the 
Bureau of Home Economics, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
| Sept. 25. The charts show the tem- 
peratures required for the satisfactory 
preservation of different foods, and 
in graphic form present some of the 
principles’ of ‘household refrigeration 
recognized as important to health, 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

With an efficient cabinet, the chart 
points out, temperatures low enough 
to keep foods in sound condition can 
be maintained either with ice or a me- 
chanical unit as the cooling agent. 
Whatever the type of cabinet or what- 
ever the method of cooling, the cold- 
est place in the box should be located 
and reserved for the most perishable 











Charts Issued. on Proper Management 
Of Home Refrigerators for Best Results 


|Temperatures Are Prescribed for Various Foods and 
Coldest Places in Box Are Designated 


foods. A series of diagrams show how 
the temperature in different parts of 
the box varies with the design. 

How to handle raw and cooked meats 
and the rate of increase of bacteria 
in milk held at different temperatures 
are shown by pictures and graphs. The 
advantage of keeping the = chamber 
weli filled is given in terms of tempera- 
tures based on records kept by the Bu- 
reau. From the results of similar ex- 
periments comes the advice to leave 
the ice unwrapped and so save food 
rather than ice. 

The whole series of six charts, 16 by 
20 inches in size, printed in black and 


_ white on heavy paper, may be bought 


for 20 cents from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D, C. To save de- 
lay, send order and, money direct to 
the printing office, * 







enforcement 


In the, first | 
place, the Federal Government must give | 


The | 


Africa Adopting 
Ice Cream Sodas 


Fountain Placed in Capital 
Of Gold Colony 


AMERICAN style ice cream so- 
.das and sundaes seem to be 
_ finding favor with the inhabitants 
of Accra, the capital of the Afri- 
can Gold Coast, where the only 
soda fountain in the colony*is in 
operation, according to a report 
from the trade commissioner at 
Accra, J. Francis Foy, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced Sept. 
25. The full text of the announce- 
ment follows: 

The fountain equipment is of 
American manufacture and has the 
usual equipment with which to dis- 
pense numerous soft drinks and 
syrups for sodas and ice creams. 
At the present time, however, only 
three kinds of soft drinks are ob- 
tainable. Vanilla, chocolate, and 
strawberry are the flavors used for 
sodas and ice creams. 

Althoygh this fountain is some- 
thing in the way of an innovation, 
it is the opinion of business men 
in the colony that more such foun- 
tains could be made to pay if prop- 
erly situated and well advertised. 
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Centralized Control 


Of Public Land Urged 





‘New Bill Intended to Pro- 
mote Conservation of Nat- 
ural Resources 


A permanent national policy for Fed- 
eral maintenance of the public lands to 
| conserve their use as natural watersheds, 
deter erosion and floods, encourage tim- 
ber growth and stabilize livestock use of 


|the ranges is proposed in a bill (H. R. 


4187) which Representative French 
(Rep.), of Moscow, Idaho, has just in- 
|troduced. The bill has been referred to 
the House Committee on Public Lands. 
Mr. French is a member of the €om- | 
| mittee on Appropriations. | 
| “The time has. come” Representative | 


French said, “when all public domain— 
and by that I mean all land outside of | 
the national forests, Indian reservations | 


| 


' public lands—should be controlled by the 
| Federal Government, My thought is 
that since watersheds are a benefit to 
| the States generally and not to individ- 
|ual States alone they should be con- 
\'trolled by an agency ‘which has super- 
|vision of interstate matters. That 
| agency is. the Federal Government of the 
| United States.” 

| Mr. French’s bill declares it to be the 
| policy of the Government to protect the 
| public domain from deterioration through 
erosion, to foster its highest use as a 
| natural watershed for the conservation 
\‘of Water, and to aid the livestock indus- 
try in so far as it depends upon the pub- 
lic range. It would direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to make a study of the 
areas embraced within the public domain 
with particular attention to soil erosion, 
| conditions under which the watersheds 
serve their nighest purpose and the prob- 
lem of handling the public domain, so 
as to produce timber and forage plants. 











city nuisances has been exceptionally 
fine. 

The work of the special agents on 
interstate and interdistrict cases and 
conspiracies of major importance, was 
notably successful, and this force of less 
than 200 trained men recommended for 


prosecution 1,087 persons for conspiracy 
alone. Three hundred and ninety-six 
persons were convicted ffom eases de- 
| veloped by this special force, and the 
| average sentence in each case was over 
| one year in jail. 

Statistics of themselves are not par- 
ticularly illuminating, except as i 
cating the large volume of work that is 
being’ performed. Underlying all of this 
| activity, however, is a noticeable stiffen- 
ing up and improvement in the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition laws. True, it 
is not as satisfactory in some places as 
it is in others, yet I believe it is cor- 
rect to state that sound progress is be- 
ing made. The officers and agents of 
the Bureau of Prohibition are men who 
are trained as attorneys, as accountants, 
as law enforcement officers and investi- 
gators, as physicians, chemists, and tech- 
nologists, and will compare favorably 
with any like body of men in the land. 
Many of them have served honorably in 
our Army and Navy. The unfair and 
| morale-destroying criticism that is fre- 
quently hurled at our officers afid execu- 
tives, who Fappen to ‘be engaged in one 
of the most difficult tasks ever assigned 
to a group of Government employes, is 
unjust in so far as it comes from foes 
of prohibition and unworthy in so far as 
it comes from so-called friends of prohi- 
bition. The remarkable thing, as I see 
it, is that, during the trying period of 
the past year, the morale and accom- 
| plishment of the prohibition organization 
has remained as high as it has. 

What is the outlook for enforcement 
activities in the future? It seems cer- 
tain to me that greater effectiveness will 
come with time. The Executive and the 
Congress have only one purpose in view, 
namely, to perfect the administrative 
and judicial machinery along lines that 
will bring about enforcement of the Fed- 
eral laws with maximum efficiency. The 
problem of coordinating the various Fed- 
eral activities having to do with law en- 
forcement is a great one, but underly- 
ing all is the determination on the part 


. 





of all people in the service, great and 
small, to put their shoulders to 
the wheel and aid in every way 


in carrying out the program determined 
upon. Friends of prohibition should 
not be moved by the passing incidents, 
but should keep always in mind that we 
are dealing with a broad problem which 
;is working itself out and gives great 
| cause for optimism when viewed through 
the perspective of years. The good ac- 
|complished far outweighs any minor 
| human errors and mistakes, and, inas- 
much as all movements of this character 
| are carried out through human instru- 
mentalities, it is inevitable that mistakes 
occur. They are becoming fewer, and 
| the will of the Government to accom- 
| plish its purpose remains unquestioned. 
| I wish to thank this entire organiza- 
| tion for the unfailing support they’ have 
rendered to the Bureau as a whole in 
| its work, We appreciate it to the fullest 
extent, 


/ 


| 







































and other specific withdrawals of the | 


; should be given educational stations,” 


| said that KWSC “has been treated out- 


indi- | 
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Transportation of Pupils to Schools 


One-third of States Grant 


\ 


Transportation of school children in 
the United States is being redticed to a 
systematic business basis, according to 
the chief of the division of rural educa- 
tion, Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, in a bi- 
ennial survey of rural education recently 
published by the Bureau of Education. 

Approximately one-third of the States 
now grant aid specifically for pupil 
transportation. The annual expenditure 
for transportation has reached $40,000,- 
000, the survey discloses, 

In 1925-26 Alabama transported 30,- 
000 pupils to school at a cost of $560,- 
000, compared with 50,000 in 1927-28 at a 
cost of $750,000. The full text of that 
part of the survey referring to transpor- 
| tation follows: 

Transportation continues to be a 
necessary and growing factor in school 
| centralization. Improvement in roads 
|and in efficiency and comfort of motor 
| vehicles have brought large benefits to 
| rural children. There has been consid- 
|erable advance in recent years in the 
| cost-accounting systems used by districts 
| furnishing transportation, especially 
| those furnishing it on a large scale. 
Pupil transportation is being reduced to 
a systematic business basis. 

Approximately one-third of the States 
now grant aid specifically for pupil | 
transportation. They are Connecticut, 
Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Mas- 
| sachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
| New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Penn» 


| 
| 


| Senator Dill Opposes 
Radio Distribution 


Zoning Provision Is Uncon- 
stitutional, Says Sponsor 
Of Provision 











| 
| ———— 

[Continued from Page 1.} 
| The two colleges are separated only by 
a few miles, and plan to give educational 
programs for the Northwest. 

“I believe the application for a cleared | 
channel is a just one,” said Senator 
Thomas. 

Governor Supports Application 

Senator Thomas introduced into the} 
record a letter from Gov. H. C, Bald- 
ridge, of Idaho, urging the Commission’s 
With its 
present low power, the letter said, but| 
few listeners are reached; whereas, if 
| the station is accorded a cleared channel 
{and 5,000 watts of power it could pro- 
| vide its educational programs for rural 
| and remote listeners. 
| The belief that “special consideration 


| approval of the application. 


| was expressed by Senator Jones (Rep.), 
|of Washington, testifying on behalf of | 
station KWSC. | 
“The people of the State have com- 
| plained that they cannot receive the edu- 
cational programs,” he said. 

Alluding to the assignment upon whick 
| the station was placed under the reallo- 
| cation of last November, Senator Jones | 
rageously.” 

Encouragement for Education 

Representative French advocated more 
time for educational as compared with 
commercial stations. 

On behalf of station WLWL, Senator 
Wagner said he would “protest” any 
interference with the present assign- 
ment or broadcasting range of this 
station. He said he understood that the 
granting of KWSC’s application would 
destroy or impair the service of the New 
York station. 

“I can testify as to the popularity of 
'WLWL around New York,” Senator 
Wagner said. 

“I do not believe there is a more pop- 
ular station around New York. 

“There is nothing commercial to it. 
It is religious, but only partly religious. 
It is educational. 

“I would dislike to see the station de- 
stroyed or even impaired. I will pro- 
test against it.” 

Rights Not Vested 

The matter of “vested rights” of 
broadcasting stations to the channels 
upon which they -operate was discussed 
by Representative Hill, of Washington. 
Arguing that WPG’s channel can, within 
the discretion of the Commission, be as- 
signed to another station, Representa- 
tive Hill declared: 

“There is no such thing as a vested 
right.” 

The Commission, he contended, can 
modify any of its orders assigning cleared 
channels to particular zones of the coun- 
try. These orders, he said, were drafted 
by the Commission, and can be modified 
by it. 

“I ask this Commission to do every- 
thing it can to give our college a suit- 
able channel over which to transmit its 
programs,” he said. “The station. has 
an agricultural mission peculiar to the 
Northwest and should have these facili- 
ties,” he urged. 





Plan for Standardizing 
Guest Checks to Be Studied 


Simplification of restaurant guest 
checks will be discussed at a general 
conference of manufacturers, distrib- 
utors and users to. be held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, in New York City, on Oct. 3, 
the Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, announced Sept. 24. The Bu- 
reau’s statement follows in full text: 

To provide the industry with a stand- 
ard recommended list of hotel and res- 
taurant guest checks sufficient to satisfy 
all normal stock requirements, a general 
conferencs of manufacturers, distrib- 
utors, and users of these guest checks 
will be held at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City, on Oct. 5, 1929, under the 
auspices of the division of simplified 
practice of the Bureau, for the purpose 
of considering such 2 proposed simpli- 
fication program. 

The agenda prepared for the consider- 
| ation of the conference suggests the re- 
duction in the number of grades of card- 
board checks from 4 to 3, and paper 
checks from 7 to 4; width of cardboard 
checks from 13 to 5, and lengths from 
16 to 14; and widths of paper checks 
from 11 to 8, ® 

The reduction in variety of sizes and 
grades of stock for hotel and restaurant 
guest checks as proposed wi!i be of mate- 
rial value to all concerned in that it! 
would tend to eliminate the demand 
{from users for guest checks varying | 











| different, districts. 





slightly but not materially from the 
standard products. 


) 





Is Being Extended and Systematized| To Post in Education 





Funds to Aid in Bringing 


Children to Classes 


sylvania, Texas, Vermont, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. The amount of State aid 
has been materially increased during the 
biennium in Delaware, Louisiana, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

As a measure of the increased service 
characteristic of the biennium and as 
typical of reports from. many States the 
following comparisons are given: 

Alabama reported 30,000 pupils trans- 
ported in 1925-26 at a cost of $560,000 
as compared to 50,000 pupils in 1927-28) 
at a cost of $750,000. 

In Delaware, the number of pupils 
transported increased 835 during the 
biennium, the expenditure, $22,485. In- 
crease in expenditure for transportation 
in Florida during the biennium is re- 
ported as $115,229; in Missouri, $19,796; 
and in New Jersey, $225,275. 

At the close of the biennium estimates 
made on incomplete returns indicate that 
there are approximately 17,000. consoli- 
dated schools at the present time, in- 
cluding similar schools called by other 
names, and that the annual expenditure 
for transportation has reached the sum 
of $40,000,000. 


Facilities in Georgia 
Available to Teachers 


Legislation reported has been of minor 
importance. Laws relating to transpor- 
tation were revised in several States. 
Illinois, Nebraska and West Virginia are 
examples. Their purpose is to extend 
the benefits of transportation at public 
expense over a wider territory and to 
children living at greater distances from 
a central school. 

Georgia in 1927 passed'a law extend- 
ing transportation facilities to teach- 
ers as well as pupils. Large State grants 
for pupil transportation were made in 
Delaware, Louisiana, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania and for the erection of 
school buildings in Alabama, Delaware, 
Georgia, and New York. 

Procedure for establishing consglita- 
tions was revised in Alabama and Mith- 
igan. Consent of a majority of loca! 
trustees must be obtained in Alabama 
before county boards of education can 
consolidate two or more schools in the 
same district. Previously this regula- 
tion applied only to schools located in 


In Michigan signers of petitions for 
proposed consolidations must own at 
least 50 per cent of the territory in- 
volved‘ in counties having a valuation of 
$50,000,000 or more. 

In three States, New York, Washing-| 
ton, and Utah, State-wide studies of 
transportation facilities and costs have 
been made under the direction of the 
State departments of education. 

(A full report of the survey may be 
found in “Rural Education—1926-1928,” | 
Bulletin No. 18, 1929, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, and may. be procured from the 
Government Printing Office at 10 cents! 
per copy.) 


Final Report Made 
On Chaco Conciliation 


Meetings Concluded by Boli- 
vian-Paraguaya; Commission 


The final report on the work of the 
Bolivian-Paraguayan Conciliation Cofn- 
mission has been submitted to the Sec- 
retary of State, Henry L. Stimson, by 
the chairman, Maj. Gen. Frank R. McCoy, 
and was made public by the Commission 
on Sept. 25. 

The report states that the Commis- 
sion ‘has been able to secure ,the renewal 
of diplomatic relations by the two gov- 
ernments, the repatriation of prisoners, 
and has submitted to them a proposal 
for the arbitration of the “fundamental 
question,” the division of the Chaco. 

The boundary betweert the two coun- 
tries traversing this unexplored ex- | 
panse of jungle land was the original | 
cause of the dispute, and the Commis- | 
sion report states that its original pro- 
posal of arbitration was not completely 
satisfactory to Paraguay and Bolivia. 
A second proposal has been made, it 
is stated, calculated to remove their | 
earlier objections. 

The full text of the report will 

be printed in the issue of Sept. 27. 












Selection of Woman 


Bureau Announced 


New Assistant Commissioner 
Edited Elementary School 
Books; Duties Will Be 
Assumed on October 1 


The Secretary of tne Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, on Sept. 25 announced 
the appointment of Miss Bess Goody- 
koontz as Assistant Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Education. For the last five 
years she has been assistant professor 
of education in the department of ele- 
mentary education at the University of 
Pittsburgh. She will begin her new du- 
ties Oct. 1. 

The Department’s statement in connec- 
tion with the apyoiztment follows in 
full text: 

Secretary Wilbu: emphasized the im- 
portance of this post which ranks‘ but 
second in the Federal Government’s par- 
ticipation in education. This, it is pointed 
out also, is the second such post to which 
a@ woman has been appointed in the De- 
partment of the Interior during the pres- 
ent'season. A few weeks ago Miss Mary 
Stuart was named to the post of assist- 
ant director of education in the Office 
of Indian Affairs. ’ 

Miss Goodykoontz was. born in 
Waukon, Iowa, and attended the public 
schools there. After finishing high 
school she taught in the rural schools 
and city. grade schools of Iowa for sev- 
eral years. She graduated from the 
State University of Iowa and also re- 
ceived a master’s degree from that insti- 
tution. While attending the university 
she taught in the experimental school 
for a year and was principal of that 
school for another year. She has been 
public school supervisor in Green Bay, 
Wis., and has taught Summer school at 
Johns Hopkins. 

Miss Goodykoontz,is one of the coau- 
thors of the Horn Learn-To-Study Read- 
ers. She has done a good deal of edi- 
torial work on a number of texts for ele- 
mentary school use. She has contrib- 
uted articles on phases of elementary 
school teaching to educational magazines 
and has been the coauthor of a series of 
radio talks on phases of children’s edu- 
cation which were broadcast last Spring. 
She is a member of the Phi Beta Kappa 
and Pi Lambda Theta, national honorary 
professional fraternities, as well as 
various national, State, and local educa- 
tional organizations. 





Mortality Rate Declines 
In 54 Cities During Week 


Telegraphic returns from 54 cities, 
with a total population of 29,000,000, for 
the week ended Sept. 21 indicate a mor- 
tality rate of 10.2, as against a rate of 
11.1 for the corresponding week of last 
year, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced Sept. 25. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The highest rate (19.8) appears for 
Memphis, Tenn., and the lowest (4.8) for 
Youngstown, ‘Ohio. The highest. infant 
mortality rate. (207) appears for Flint, 
Mich., and the lowest for Albany, N. Y., 
Fall River, Mass., Kansas Gity, Kans., 
Somerville, Mass., and Tacoma, Wash., 
which reported no infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 63 cities is 13.2 
for the 38 weeks of 1929, as against a 
rate of 13.0 for the corresponding weeks 


| of 1928. 


Six States Produce Half 
Of Nation’s Electric Energy 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
7,428,776,729 kilowatt hours; Ohio, 
7,244,404,198 kilowatt hours; and Mich- 
igan, 5,789,716,408 kilowatt hours. These 
six States together reported 53,782,- 
268,847, or 52.3 per cent of the total; 
and no other State reported as much as 
3,500,000,000 of kilowatt hours. 

For the United States as a whole, 
35,338 generators were reported, with a 
tota] rated capacity of 36,275,001 kilo- 
watts. Of these, central electric light 
and power stations operated 11,969, with 
a total capacity of 25,811,305 kilow  s, 
and manufacturing establishment; 
erated 19,028, with a capacity of 7,. .u,- 
685 kilowatts. (Those figures cover both 
active and reserve equipment.) 
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Flexible Provisions of Tariff Law 
Are Under Criticism in Senate Debate Expected to Reduce 


Situation in Cuba 


Is Discussed by 








| Secretary Stimson Policy Is Failure, Assert Senators La Follette and George, 
In Comment on President’s Views 


Claims of Five American 
Citizens Just, Says Senator 


Borah, Following Senate | investigating powers of the Tariff Com- 


Meeting 


son, appeared before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee Sept. 25 and dis- 
cussed in a closed session, lasting nearly 


three hours, the general situation be-| changes in duties of classification but 


tween Cuba and the United ‘States, giv- 
ing more concrete attention to claims 
against the Cuban government of five 
American citizens. 

Following the meeting Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, declared orally that he thought 
the claimants had just claims. He em- 
phasized, however, that this observation 
had nothing to do with presentations 
made by Mr. Stimson. , 

“T think these claimarits have just 


claims,” said Mr. Borah. “I think we 
ought to take such steps as ordinarily 
are taken toward adjustments, providing 
they cannot be settled in the courts.” 
Legal Remedies Sought 

Whether there are legal remedies for 
these claims is what the Committee is 
now considering, Chairman Borah stated. 
Mr. Stimson, he said, probably will ap- 
pear before the Committee again with 
additional evidence. 


Secretary Stimson was invited to ap- |} 


pear before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to discuss the Cuban situation in 
the light of communications the Commit- 
tee has been receiving regarding an al- 
leged dictatorship in that country. The 
invitation also was occasioned by the 
fact that the Committee now has before 
it the nomination of Harry C. Guggen- 
heim as Ambassador to Cuba. 


Action on the Guggenheim nomination, 
said Mr. Borah, will probably await the 
Committee’s decision on the claim ques- 
tion, 

It also was made clear by Senator 
Borah that the question of intervention 
had not been discussed directly, though 
it might have been brought up inciden- 
tally. 

Secretary Stimson was questioned re- 
garding the State Department investiga- 
tions in Cuba. 

“TJ haven’t said we are investigating 
Cuba, as Cuba, at all,” he replied. “We 
are investigating those claims, of which 
there are five, needing investigation.” 

The State Secretary was asked whether 
the Department was in diplomatic com- 
munication with Cuba on this subject. 

“We have been in diplomatic commu- 
nication with Cuba for many years, at 
least for a long time,” Mr. Stimson de- 
clared. “The facts are not all in. The 
Smith claim was adjusted for $190,000, 
of which $150,000 already has been paid.’ 

Records Are Studied 

Secretary Stimson. was asked whether 
the President’s “special emissary,”, Capt. 
Henry C. Clarke, had made any report 
on Cuban conditions. 

“Mr. Hoover did not send any emis- 
sary,” he asserted. “I sent Capt. Clarke 
to get certain documents, which ‘were 
submitted to the Committee. 

Secretary Stimson was accompanied 
before the Committee by Francis White, 
the Assistant Secretary of State, in 
charge of Latin American Affairs, and 
Green H. Hackworth, solicitor of the 
Department. 

In addition to the Smith claim and 
that of Joseph E. Barlow, two of the 
other claims, it was said, were those of 
Alfred Betancort, a naturalized citizen, 
and Charles Harah. 

“T think that Barlow has a just claim,” 
Mr. Borah said after the session. “I 
think that Smith had a just claim. The 
Committee is studying the records on the 
other claims.” 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
September 25 


10 a. m.—Senator Fess (Rep.), of 
Ohio, called to invite the President to 
visit Toledo, Ohio, on his proposed trip 
to Detroit, Mich., in October. 

10:15 a. m.—Senator Hebert (Rep.), 
of Rhode Island, called to ask the Presi- 
dent to press a button on Oct. 10 open- 
ing the Mt. Hope Bridge spanning Mt. 
Hope Bay from Newport to Bristol, R. I. 

10:30 a. m.—Senator Robinson (Rep.), 
of Indiana, called to invite the Presi- 
dent to visit Madison, Ind., during his 
trip in October to Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville. 

10:45 a. m.—Senator Phipps (Rep.), 
of Colorado, called to discuss his pro- 
posal to turn over the surface rights of 
unappropriated lands in the West to the 
States in which they are located. 

11 a. m.—Representative Wood (Rep.), 
of Indiana, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, called to dis- 
cuss the order in which the annual ap- 
propriation bills shall be considered. 

11:30 a. m.—Representative Fish 
(Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., a member 
of the House Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, called to discuss limitation of 
naval armaments. 

12:30 p. m.—Francis R. Wadleigh, con- 
sulting engineer of New York City and 
former Federal Fuel Administrator, 
called to pay his respects. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with a group of Pennsylvania 
Railroad employes. 

12:50 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with delegates to the National 
Association of Life Underwriters’ con- 
vention. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 


Army and Navy Aides Named 
To California Conimission 


The President has appointed four = of- 
ficers to represent the Navy and Army 
on the San Francisco bridge commis- 
sion, it was announced at the White 
House on Sept. 25. 

“he President’s appointments are as 
follows: Rear Adm. W. R. Standley and 
Rear Adm. L. C. Gregory, representing 
the Navy; Col. C. B. Pilsbury and Maj. 
E. L. Daley, representing the Army. 

Governor Young of California has 
called the first meeting of the commis- 
sion in Sacramento, Calif., for Oct. 7, it 
was stated, 


smlaihisiaisinsaeicllg | ingly. Instead the President would rec- 
The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim-| ®mmend such changes to Congress by 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


mission, but taking from the President 
the right to proclaim changes accord- 


message. 
A statement by Senator Walsh explain- 
ing his amendment follows in full text; 
(1) The President may not proclaim 


is directed to recommend by message to 
the Congress what changes should be 
made in tariff duties on any article sub- 
ject to investigation. 

(2) Provision for several additional 
factors for the President to take into 
consideration in ascertaining the cost of 
production of the article produced here 
and abroad. Among other changes, the 
President is to take into consideration 
the difference in costs of production of 
articles efficiently produced in the United 
States and competing foreign countries; 
furthermore, the President is to ascer- 
tain the amount ef imports relative to 





the total domestic consumption, and geo- 
graphical distribution of the imports and 
other facts bearing upon the character 


industry. s 

(3) In the investigation for the Presi- 
dent by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, the Commission is required to 
make investigation into the extent to 
which the financial and economic condi- 
tions of the producers of the domestic 
article and employment conditions are 
affected by the tariff. re 

(4) It removes the 50 per cent limi- 
tations on increase and decrease and ap- 
| plies to all articles whether on free or 
| dutiable list. 

(5) It eliminates from the Senate pro- 
posal of including transportation costs 
in determining the cost of production; 
|also the phrase other advantages and 
| disadvantages in competitions. ; 
It is my opinion that these changes in 
| the tariff flexible law will eventually do 
| away with general revision of the, tariff 
by the Congress with its attendant log- 
rolling methods and result in Congress 
considering separate cases of tariff re- 
lief on their merits upon recommenda- 
tion made by the President after investi- 
gation by the Tariff Commission. My 
amendment retains all the advantages 
of emergency investigation and action 
in the interim between general revisions 
of the tariff but requires the President 
to present the emergency to the Congress 
for action. It gives to the distressed 
industry the advantage of the Presiden- 
tial recommendation to Congress and it 
is to be assumed that the leaders of 
the Executive’s party in the Congress 
| will find the way for expeditious action 
in the Congress. i 

Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, introduced a number of amend- 
ments to the tariff bill providing for up- 





ward changes in the rates on almonds, 
casein, dried eggs, flower bulbs, green 
peas, long staple cotton and tungsten, 
and a reduction in duty on dates. 


Mr. La Follette Comments 


On Views of President 
Senator La Follette opened debate 
with a direct reference to President 
Hoover’s declaration the preceding day. 
“Yesterday the President broke a pro- 
longed silence on the tariff bill and is- 


“The silence of the President in view of 
the importance of the legislation is one 
which many citizens have found it diffi- 
cult to aceount for, especially when he 
had not hesitated to throw the great 
weight of his office against the deben- 
ture plan when that subject was before 
Congress. 

“The President has not broken his 
silence in order to indicate whether the 
proposed legislation meets with his ap- 
proval, he has not indicated whether it 
complies with the ambiguous statement 
of his message to the special session. 
He has spoken only with reference to 
the flexible provisions.” 

Referring to the argument made the 
preceding day by Senator Smoot (Rep.), 
of Utah, that the flexible provisions are 
for the purpose of enabling the tariff to 
keep up with the “week by week, month 
by month” economic changes in the 
country, the Wisconsin Senator asserted: 
“The Commission has moved with pon- 
derous slowness.” 

This is clearly demonstrated, he con- 
tended by the sugar investigation, point- 
ing out that it was two and one-half 
years after the investigation was begun 
that President Coolidge announced that 
though a reduction in duty had been 
recommended, he thought it better to 
postpone any change. 

“Take the tarifi out of politics?” 
queried Mr. La Follette again referring 
to the President’s statement. 
actment of the flexible provision has put 
the Tariff Commission into politics, a 
very maelstrom of politics and intrigue, 
and destroyed its usefulness.” 

Mr. La Follette then entered upon a 
review of the case of Commissioner 
Henry C. Glassie, who, he said, had par- 
ticipated in the sugar investigation, with 
Mr. Coolidge’s approval, when his wife 
and family were interested in a Louisi- 
ana sugar plantation. 


Conference on Duty 
| On Sugar Discussed 


Senator La Follette said that a former 
member of the Tariff Commission, W. S. 
Culbertson, was called to the office of 
| Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, to meet 
with “lobbyists” and attorneys for the 
sugar interests to discuss a pending re- 
port of the Commission on sugar duties. 
That was several years ago, Mr. La 
Follette said. 

Senator Smoot repliéd that the only 
purpose of the meeting was to discuss 
valuations of sugar. 

Senator Couzens’ (Rep.), of Michigan, 
a member of the Finance Committee, 
asked if the meeting of persons inter- 
ested in the sugar industry with a 
member of the Tariff Commission was 
ethical. under any circumstances. ' 








Mr. Smoot replied that generally 
speaking, it was not. 

Senator La Follette added that repre- 
sentatives in Congress from States 
where sugar was grown were also pres- 
ent. This gathering was held, said Mr. 
La Follette, to try to influence a member 
of a quasi-judicial body by ex parte 
evidence. 

Efforts to delay the report of the Com- 
mission also were made, he asserted. He 
declared that the Chairman of the Com- 
mission moved to suspend the work on 
the sugar report three days before it was 
due, to start work at once on the butter 
investigation, This was done at the re- 





quest of President Coolidge, said Mr. La 
Follette. 

At least two Presidents have inter- 
fered with the Tariff Commission, he 
said. 

Mr. La Follette deseribed the circum- 
stances surrounding the report of the 
Atterney General to the White House 
relative to Mr. Culbertson’s alleged mal- 
feasance in office. At the suggestion of 
a disappointed “lobbyist,” said the Sena- 
tor, the Attorney General was asked to 
rush. a report declaring that Mr. Culbert- 
son was technically guilty of violating 
the law prohibiting members of the Com- 
mission from accepting money from pri- 
vate employment while a member of the 
Tariff Commission. Mr. Culbertson, he 
said, had delivered lectures at George- 
town University and the Institute of 
Politics at Williamstown, Mass. | These 
lectures, which constituted the technical 
violation, were undertaken with the con- 
sent of the White House, said Mr. La 
Follette. 


At th i inf , 
She saite _“Sieas Be sOPeee Be jder full load at less crew cost than three 


Culbertson of this dereliction, President 
Coolidge let the Commissioner know that 


and quality of the foreign articles with: he’ wished a delay in the report on the 
the production of the article by domestic! sugar tariff, said Senator La Follette. 


About that time, friends not altogether 
disinterested sought the appointment of 
Mr. Culbertson to a post abroad. This, 
he ‘said, was a further effort to interfere 
with the transmission of the sugar re- 
port to the President. 

In addition, said Mr. La Follette, Com- 
missioner Lewis. a colleague of Mr. Cul- 
bertson, was asked by Mr. Coolidge, in 
advance of the expiration of his term, 
to submit an unqualified resignation. 
The former President wanted to remove 
Mr. Lewis if he so desired, Mr. La» Fol- 
lette declared. 

Senator La Follette continued his 
speech with a discussion of other cases 
brought before the Tariff Commission. 

The hosiery report, he said, made three 
or four years ago, still awaits action. In 
five and a half years Mr. Coolidge failed 
to act on a report of the Commission 
relative to the tariff on lemons. 

The Commission’s record for delay was 
made in the cases where reductions in 





sued a statement to the press,” he said.! 


“The en-' 


duties were recommended, said Mr. La 
Follette. In the case of butter, he said, 
the data about the principal competing 
country. was obsolete when the report 
was completed. 

Denmark was the principal competing 
country when the butter investigation 
was started, Mr. La Follette said. When 
the study was completed, the principai 
competing country had become Canada, 
he said. 

History has shown that political in- 
trigue and cabal, he said, have made sci- 
entific tariff adjustment impossible. 
The Tariff Commission seems to be a 
body employed to prepare data which 
will be pleasing to the advance judg- 
ments of those sponsoring higher duties. 

Senator La Follette declared that 
President Hoover, when Secretary of 
Commerce, testified at the hearing on 


the Commission, that the fiexible pro- 
visions had been “miserably adminis- 
tered.” 

“Since Oct. 1, 1927, not a simgle de- 
crease has been made in rates umder the 
flexible provisions but 15 inereases have 
been made. Since the Commission was 
created 32 increases have been made but 
only five decreases were ordered,” said 
Mr. La Follette. 

Congress should repeal the flexible 
provision, restore the bi-partisan status 
to the Tariff Commission, and restore to 
Congress the power to make changes in 
the tariff, he concluded. 





Interference by President 
Is Opposed by Mr. George 


Senator George declared that he did not 
think it was proper for a Chief Execu- 
tive to try to interfere with the enact. 
ment of a tariff law, as, he said, Presi- 
dent Hoover had done in issuing a state- 
ment asking that the flexible provisions 
of the tariff bill be retained. Senator 
George said that the flexible provision 
should be repealed. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, said 
that the President is seeking the ag- 
grandizement of his power at the ex- 
pense of the legislature. 

Senator George declared that Mr. 
Hoover was silent on the tariff bill until 
the powers of the Chief Executive were 
affected. He stated that most of the 
recommendations of the Tariff Commis- 
sion were for higher rates. Persons 
seeking reductions in rates were discour- 
aged, he declared. 

There is no just analogy, in point of 
fact or history, between the power of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
regulate freight rates and tariffs and the 
power vested in the Tariff Commission, 
said Senator George. 

No unjust rate can be imposed on the 
public or a confiscatory rate on the car- 
riers by the Interstate Commerce Comn- 
mission without appeal to court, but 
there is no review of the actions of the 
Tariff Commission, the Georgia Senator 
pointed out. 


Mr. Bingham Describes 
W ork of Mr. Eyanson 


Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, a member of the Finance Committee, 
declared Sept. 25 in reply to questions, 
that an official of the Connecticut Manv- 
facturers’ Association had attended 
closed sessions of the Finance Committee 
when the majority was writing the tariff 
bill, as his secretary. 





certain provisions of the tariff bill, Mr. 
Bingham said, adding: “He merely 
answered questions, and of course took 
no part in thé framing ofthe bill.” 

Mr. Eyanson’s duties, acording to Sen- 
ator Bingham, were to assist him in 
work on the tariff bill as it affected Con- 
necticut, and in pursuing this work at- 
tended some of the executive sessions 
as Mry Bingham’s secretary, until ob- 
jection was raised. 





Military Appointments. 
Approved by Comanittee 





The Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee ordered favorable reports, Sept. 25, 
on the nominations of William G. Ever- 
son to be a major general and Chief of 





the Militia Bureau of the War Depart- 

ment, and Lytle Brown, to be a major 

eneral and Chief of Engineers of the 
my, 


the nomination of Chairman Dennis, of 


Passenger Rates 


Operating Expenses Curtail- 
ed by Use of Machines 
Carrying 32 Persons, Says 
Mr. MacCracken 


Substantial reductions in commercial 
alr passenger rates through the contem- 
plated imauguration of larger passenger 
planes were predicted by the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, 
William BP. MacCracken Jr.. in an oral 
statement Sept. 25. 

Discussing the new Fokker 32-passen- 
ger plane which has just been given an 
experimental license by the aeronautics 
branch and is expetced to be put in reg- 
ular service shortly by the Universal Air 
Lines, Mr. MacCracken stated that planes 
of this capacity can be operated at lower 
cost per passenger mile than can smaller 
planes. 

When it is realized that the expense 
of the crew is an important cost item 
in an airplane operation it can be seen 
that a plane with a 32-passenger ca- 
pacity, which requires the same crew as 
a 10-passenger ship, can be operated un- 


oat smailer planes, Mr. McCracken 
said, 

Another item, that of depreciation, 
may also be less, he stated, since the 
rugged construction makes such planes 
less conducive to depletion in value than 
the smaller planes. 
the higher price per gallon, are not a 
major 
would mot be materially higher in the 
large planes than in the present tri- 


Assuming these large~ planes can be 
operated at $1.50 per mile; which Mr. 
MacCracken regarded as not improbable, 
and that the average number of passen- 
gers carried is 25, the cost per mile 
would be 6 cents. Could the operators 
| of 32-passenger planes procure full loads, 
|the operating cost on this basis would 
be lowered to less than 5 cents per pas- 
senger mnile, he stated. 

Indeed, with planes of larger than 
32-passenger capacity, rates as low as 
those. on trains are not impossible, es- 
pecially if Pullman costs are added, he 
asserted. The factor that will determine 
alr passenger rates, he pointed out, is 
the load per plane. 





Committee Meetings 
of the 


Senate 


September 26 





Naval Affaits, subcommittee, investi- 
gation of alleged propaganda activities 
at the Geneva naval conference of 1927 
by certain shipbuilding companies, 10 
a. mM. j 

Agriculture and Forestry, hearing on 
Federal Farm Board nominations, 10 
a.m, 


Plan for Naval Reduction 
Supported by Mr. Fish 


rison, Ny Y., a member of the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs, conferred 
with President Hoover at the Whitc 
House ‘on Sept. 25 regarding the pending 
negotiations between the United States 
and Great Britain for limitation of naval 
armaments. 

Following his conference, Represent- 
ative Fish made public a_ statement 
which follows in full text: 

A speech delivered last Sunday in Bos- 





*|(Dem.), 


ton by Representative John J. Douglas 
of East Boston, Mass, de- 
nouncing the efforts of President Hoover 
and Ramsay MacDonald, prime minister 
of Great Britain, for attempting to fur- 
ther reduce naval armament will meet 
with scant sympathy either in Congress 





The official in question, Charles L.| 
Eyanson, did not, however, help frame| 


or elsewhere in the United States. 

We are a peace-loving people and we 
will welcome wholeheartedly and with 
open arms Ramsay MacDonald, one of 
the greatest statesmen of our age, who is 
about to visit the United States bearing 
the olive branch of peace. He comes as a 
messenger of peace and good-will, seek- 
ing friendship and understanding be- 
between Great Britain and the United 
States to reduce and limit naval arma- 
ments. 

It is fortunate for the civilized world 
that Herbert Hoover, President of» the 
United. States; Ramsay MacDonald, 
prime minister of Great Britain, and 
Aristide Briand, prime minister of 
France, all realize the menace of unre- 
stricted competition in naval armaments 
to world peace. 

The attitude of the American Govern- 
ment is and has been to provide adequate 
national defense, but it is willing and 
ready to enter any constructive agree- 
ment to limit or reduce naval armaments 
proportionally. 

The Congress is in favor of uphold- 
ing the 5-5-3 ratio but would welcome 
any further limitation or reduction, 
provided we maintain the same relative 
ratio. ‘The American people can safely 
put their faith in President Hoover to 
negotiate a treaty to limit and reduce 
naval armament on a proportional basis 
without sacrificing an ounce of national 
defense. 

The rank and file of the American 
people are heart and soul behind the 
common-sense efforts of President 
Hoover for better understanding and 
world peace. Our country is prepared 
to throw wide open its doors to Ramsay 
MacDonald and give him such a hearty 
welcome and ovatiomthat it will be an 
emphatic answer to all unjustifiable at- 
tacks as made by a Member of the House 
of Representatives at a mass meeting 
|on the Boston Commons a few days ago. 

Iam a veteran of the World War and 
I stand squarely for adequate national 
defense, but I will do everything that I 
can to promote peace, even if I have to 
fight for it. There is only one time to 
wage war on war and that is in time 
of peace. 


City Board to Intervene 
In Building Texas Road 


The Board of City Development of San 
Angelo, Tex., was authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on Sept. 
19 to imtervene as a party in Finance 
Docket No, 7747, the application of the 


|Abilene & Southern Railway Company 
for authority to construct a line of rail- 





road between Ballinger and San An- 
gelo, Tex, 








Fuel costs, despite | 


item in operating expense and | 


motor planes, Mr. MacCracxen asserted. | 


Representative Fish (Rep.), of Gar-| 
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Of Marketing System by Education 





Department of ‘Agriculture 


‘and Colleges of States to 


Offer Assistance in Project 





The Federal Farm Board, in coopera- | 
tion with the Department of Agriculture, 
the 49 agricultural colleges of the States 
and the Territory of Hawaii, and the 
5,700 extension agents, is going to de- | 
velop an effective educational plan that 
will familiarize farmers and their mar- 
keting agency officials with the commod- 
ity. marketing system that the Board is 
going to put into operation, it was offi- 
cially stated by the Board on Sept. 25. 

The agricultural marketing act, by au- 
thority of which the Federal Farm Board | 
was created, provides that the Board is | 
to assist American farmers by means 
of commodity corporations. At present 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, which is examining the nomi- 
nees of the Board, is trying to find out 
from them why these commodity -cor- 
porations, provided by law, have not 
been formed by the Board. 


The Board’s announcement follows in 
full text: 


Initial steps have been taken to cor- 
relate the work of the Federal Farm 
Board, Federal and State extension 
forces, and land grant colleges and uni- 
versities in a national educational move- 
ment in agricultural cooperative market- 
ing. Full support of these agencies was 
pledged in a meeting held in the Board’s 
Washington offices Monday. 





Extension Agents 
To Aid New Program 


The meeting was attended by the ex- 
|ecutive committee of the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and Universities, 
the committee on extension organization 
and policy of the association, and Fed- 
;eral extension workers. It was prelimi- 
|nary to the annual conference of the 
{land grant institutions which is to be 
held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 
12 to 14, inclusive. 

Severai members of the Federal Farm 
| Board will attend the Chicago meeting, 
where an effort will be made to develop 
an effective educational plan that wil! 
familiarize farmers and their marketing 
agency officials with the commodity 
marketing system that is to be put into 
operation. 

To avoid duplication of existing ma- 
chinery, the Board officials pointed out 
at Monday’s meeting that they were 
seeking the support of the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture, the 49 agricul- 
tural colleges, including the one in the 
Hawaiian Islands, and the 5,700 exten- 
sion agents in carrying the new pro- 
gram of selling farm products into the 
farming areas of America. 





and the universities was pledged by Dr. 
Anson Marston, dean of engineering, 
Iowa State College and president of the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities, and Dr. R. A. Pearson, 
president of the University of Maryland 
and chairman of the association’s execu- 
tive committee. 

Dr. Pearson said that the colleges and 
universities could support the educa- 
tiorial moyement in three ways: ‘First, 
by training men in the colleges of agri-| 





Newest Industry 


VIATION is America’s newest and most romantic industry. To its development the United 
A States Government is devoting its tremendous resources. 
tests and experiments. It has laid down rules and regulations. 


| extension forces will 


-cooperatives together. 


The fullest cooperation of the colleges : 


culture in sound cooperative marketing | pill 


leadership. Second, through the col- 
lege extension army of county agents 
the proper information can be carried 
to the farmers to aid them in organ- 
izing new associations and improving old 
ones so that their program of market- 
ing will fit into the national commodity 
selling plan. Third, by using experi- 
ment station experts to make studies 
in marketing just as has been done in the! 
field of production. 


Competing Cooperatives 
To Be Brought Together 


Dr. C. W. Warburton, director of ex- 
tension work of. the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, believes that the| 
0 be the biggest 
factor ‘in putting into effect the educa- 
tional program. He pointed out at the 
meeting Monday that the State exten- 
sion division needed additional specialists 
in marketing to strengthen the hands | 
of county extension agents by ground-| 
ing them in principles and practices of | 
cooperative marketing. 


A. J. Meyer, State director of exten- 
sion, Missouri College of Agriculture, | 
and chairman of the committee on ex-| 
tension organization and policy, em- 
phasized the need of getting competing 
With the proper 
encouragement county agents may help 
eliminate this competition, Mr. Meyer 
believes. . 


Dean Frederick B. Mumford of the} 
Missouri College’ of Agriculture, said 
that one of the ‘greatest needs of the 
colleges is a national agricultural policy 
to guide them in their efforts to aid 
farmers through cooperative marketing. 
If this national agricultural policy were} 
established the problem would be tre- 
mendously simplified. When the colleges 
are united on the program of instruc- 
tion in cooperative marketing the farm- 
ers will get behind it. The competition 
among farmers themselves often pre- 
vents the colleges from getting behind 
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| policy who attended the meeting: 
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| Congress. 
| Hour by Hour | 


September 25 


Senate. 

11 a, m. to 12 m.—Debate on the tariff 

12 m. to 1 p. m.—Continued debate on 
the. tariff. 4 


1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Continued debate ~ 
on the tariff. , i" bs 

2 p. m. to 3 p, m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff. ‘ 

3 p. m. to 4 p.-m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff. ; 

4 p. m. to 5 p. m.—Continued debate 


on the tariff. 


5 p. m. to 5:12 p,.m.—Continued de-_ 


bate on the tariff. 
5:12 p. m.—Recessed until 11 a. m. 
Sept. 26. 
House. 


Not in session. Adjourned Sept. 23 to 
noon Sept. 26. 








cooperatives, according to Dean Mum- 
ford. 


Te college and extension men were 
told of the Federal Farm Board’s efforts 
in beginning the development of a na- 
tional cooperative marketing policy. 


College executives who attended the > 


Federal Farm Board’s meeting Monday 
were: Dr. R. A. Pearson, president, Uni- 
versity of Maryland; Dr. Anson Marston, 
dean of engineering, Iowa State College, 
and president, Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and University; Dr. C. A. Lory, 
president, Colorado Agricultural College; 


|Dean J. L. Hills, University of Vermont; 


Dean F. B. Mumford, Missouri College 
of Agriculture; Dr. C. A. McCue, dean of 
agriculture and director of extension, 
University of Delaware. 

Below are the members of the com- 
mittee on extension crgunieetin iam 
Meyer, Missouri, chairman; M. S. Mc- 
Dowell, Pennsylvania; I. O. Shaub, North 
Carolina; L. N. Duncan, Alabama; A. E. 
Bowman, Wyoming; B. Symons, 
Maryland; J. R. Hutcheson, Virginia. 

The following men from the extension 
service of the United States Department 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 5.} 
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It has made discoveries of vital 
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concern to aviation executives, designers, engineers, operators and pilots. 


The United States _ 
AVIATION QUARTERLY 


The great scientific laboratories of the Bu- 
reau of Standards are constantly at work 
studying, testing, investigating—searching al- 
ways for better and safer flying equipment. 


The Post Office Department has established 
air mail routes, nursed, developed and put 
them on an operating basis, so that private 
companies could take them over with prospect 


of financial success. 


The Government is building up a great net- 
work of airways, lighted, dotted with landing 
fields. It is taking the initiative in requiring 


Try The Aviation Quarterly for the Coming Year 
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searches in testing airplane structures and de- 
sign—in studying aviation engine capacities 


ayear. By making constantly available all the 
Government information relating to aviation, 
The Aviation Quarterly is rendering a distinct 
service to the men upon whose shoulders rest 
the future of this great and romantic industry. 


It will bring you 


a standard of performance of flying materials 


It has made invaluable re- 
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'y Cold Weather in 

























- west and northern Pacific States. 
shine in some parts of the Corn and} 


_N. Dak. 


Northern Sections 


k of Rainfall in Ohio | 
Valley and Northwestern 

States Delays Planting of | 
_ Winter Grains | 


The cold weather and frosts of the past | 





week have caused considerable damage to | 
ee erel crops, particularly in the | 
< section of the country, accord- | 


to the weather report made public | 
25 by the Weather Bureau, Depart-| 
ment of iculture. 

The soil is too dry for plowing and 
seeding of Winter grains in parts of the | 
Ohio Valley and generally in the a 

un | 


Cotton Belts has advanced the crops, | 
while unseasonably cool weather has re- | 
tarded growth in other sections. 
The general summary of the weekly 
weather report follows in full text: | 
Temperatures Below Normal | 
At the beginning of the week an ex-| 
tensive high pressure area occupied the | 
Northwest, with subfreezing tempera- 


- tures reported locally. This “high,” at-| 


tended by cooler weather, moved slowiy | 
eastward over the Lake region. The/| 
morning of the 18th temperatures be- | 
low freezing were reported from a con- | 
siderable area of the Northwest, extend- | 
ing as far south as northern Iowa, and | 
during the succeeding days of the week | 
freezing weather occurred at a number | 
of stations to the eastward, extending on | 
the morning of the 19th as far south as, 
West Virginia. Rainfall was widespread | 
over the more eastern States and in cen-| 
tral Gulf districts during the first 24) 
hours of the period, but thereafter it was 
generally of a local character, though 
rather extensive from the northern 
Rocky Mountains westward during the, 
latter part of the week. 

While somewhat warmer weather pre- | 
vailed the fatter part of the week, the 
period, as a whole, was abnormally cold 
over the eastern half of the country.) 
From the Mississippi Valley eastward | 
the weekly mean temperatures were uni- | 
formly iow, ranging from 6 degrees to 
as much as 11 degrees below normal, 
though in southern Florida about normal 
warmth prevailed. In west Gulf sections | 
and in northern border States west of | 
the Great Lakes temperatures were mod- 
erately below normal, but in other sec- 
tions west of the Great Plains they were 





-high for the season, especially in the | 


Great Basin and central Rocky Moun- 
tain States where the plus departures 
from normal were as much as 5 degrees 
to 7 degrees. Freezing weather occurred | 
over a considerable area of the Central-| 
North, the interior of the Northeast, and | 
locally in the central Appalachian Moun- 
tains. The lowest temperature’ for the 
week reported from a first-order station 
was 22 degrees at Northfield, Vt., on} 
Sept. 21, while 24 degrees oceurred at| 
Moorhead, Minn., and Devils Lake. | 


Rainfall was light over the greater | 
portion of the country. Some heavy 
amounts occurred in the extreme South- 
east, principally in Florida, and also in 
the extreme lower Rio Grande Valley. 
Falls exceeding 1 inch -were reported 
from a considerable area of the east 
Gulf States and more locally in the upper | 
Eeeniasippl Valley, with excessive | 
amounts locally in southern Rocky Moun- | 
tain sections. Elsewhere precipitation | 
was generally light, with very little oc- | 
curring over the Ohio Valley, the west- | 
ern Lake region, and in the central and | 
southern trans-Mississippi States. 

Frost Damages Crops | 

Frosts, more or less severe, covered | 
a rather wide area during the week, ex- | 
tending from Pennsylvania, the northern | 
part of the northern Ohio Valley States, 
and much of Iowa northward. Consid- 
erable damage resulted to late crops and 
tender vegetation in some sections, but 
harm was rather spotted and confined to 
the lower ground in many places; the 
generally cool weather from the Missis- 
sippi Valley eastward retarded the ma- | 
turing of crops. In some areas of the | 
Southeast, especially in Alabama, show- | 
ers weré helpful to minor crops, and they 
were beneficial in some Atlantic Coast | 
States, but in other sections they were | 
not needed, and were mostly unfavorable | 
for cotton in the eastern belt. 

_ At is still too dry for plowing and seed- 
ing winter grains in a good many places, 
especially in parts of the Ohio Valley 
and more generally in the Northwest 
and the northern Pacific States. In the 
Great Plains area the week was gen- | 
erally favorable, especially in southern 
districts, where the weather was warm, 
though rain is needed in southeaStern 
Kansas and in Missouri. There was con- 
siderable flood damage from excessive 
rains to roads and bridges in New Mex- 
ico, but conditions were generally favor- | 
able in other parts of the Southwest, | 
while the warm, sunny weather in Cali- | 
fornia was excellent for drying fruits. 

Small Grains.—The ground is still too 
hard and dry for plowing in the northern 
parts of Indiana and Illinois, much of 
Missouri, _and south-central and south- | 
eastern Kansas. Plowing and seeding 
were stopped in Wisconsin and this work | 
hampered in Minnesota due to dry soil, | 
and rains are needed in South Dakota | 
Satisfactory advance in plowing and 
seeding was made in the Great Plains | 
region, except as noted above, with some 
early-sown Winter wheat up to excellent 
stands in Nebraska and sowing nearly 
three-fourths done in western and north. 
central Kansas. In the East, wheat seed- 
ing is becoming general to Pennsylvania, 
but in much of the Northwest it is still 
too dry for extensive operations. There 
was only scattered threshing during the | 
week as the bulk of this work is now | 
completed, 

Cotton Crop Retarded 

Corn—From the Mississippi Valley 
eastward late corn matured slowly ‘be- 
cause of the unseasonably cool weather, | 
but this was partly offset in the* Ohio | 
Valley by an abundance of sunshine. In} 
the western belt the crop is largely ma- 
tured. Frosts were rather general in the 
Northern portion of Ohio, Indiana and 
Tilinois, and in the northern three-fourths 
of Iowa, as well as in all sections to the 
northward. Much corn had matured in 
the frosted area, but there was more or 
less damage to the late crop, especially 





| 


on lowlands in the northern Ohio Valley 












States, and also from Pennsylvania north- 
eastward, In Jowa the. frost killed the 
leaves of corn, but‘Ypenetrated husks only 
. local areas where ears will be chaffy. 


the northern Great Plains States | 
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there was only slight damage as the crop 
had mostly matured, with about 85 per 
cent safe as.far south as Nebraska. 
Missouri, where much corn is not yet safe 
from frost, progress toward maturity was 
slow. 

Cotton.—In the Cotton Belt west oi 
the Mississippi River the week was gen- 
erally favorable because of moderate 
temperatures and generally clear weather, 


but in most places in the eastern belt the | 


persistently cool weather and rather fre- 
quent showers were unfavorable. In the 
western belt, where the week was sunny 
and practicaily rainless, conditions were 
mostly ideal for picking and ginning and 
this work made good progress, but con- 
siderable low-grade staple is reported 


|from Oklahoma because of the August 


drought. In Texas the crop “is practi- 
cally made, except in the west and north- 
west, and the weekly progress there was 
good, though top-crop prospects are 
poor. 

The cool weather, and in many places 
much cloudiness, checked the opening of 
bolls rather generall? over the eastern 
belt and interfered with picking and gin- 
ning. Some damage was reported to sta- 
ple where rains were heaviest, especially 
in Alabama and eastern North Carolina, 
but in Tennéssee progress was fairly 
good, while conditions in Mississippi were 
generally favorable for harvest. 


Miscellaneous Crops. — Pastures show | 


improveinent in many eastern sections; 
they are in poor to good condition in 
much of the South. Rain is needed 
rather badly in many northern parts and 


more moisture would be helpful in much | 
lof the northern Rocky Mountain area 


and the Pacific Northwest. Ranges are 
good in the central Rockies and the 
Southwest, and showers in the eastern 
Great Basin were of much benefit. 


Frosts caused some datnage to late | 


potatoes in northern parts from New 
York westward, and there was also in- 


jury to late truck in this region; in most | 


other sections truck is in fair to good 
condition. Sugar beet maturing was fa- 


vored, with pulling begun in Wyoming. | P 


Citrus fruits are good in most sections, 
and the weather favored fruit drying in 
the Pacific Coast area. 


Tariff Rate Is Sustained 


On Lace-braiding Machine | 


New York, Sept. 25.—The Customs 
| Court, in denying a claim of the Kellner 
| Lace Company, finds that imported ma- 
chines which braid Barmen, Cluny, tor- 
chon, filet, and similar laces are prop- 
erly dutiable at the rate of 40 per cent 
' ad valorem, under paragraph 372 as lace- 
braiding machines, rather than at but 
30 per cent ad valorem, as lace-making 
|machines. Chief Justice Fischer points 
out that Congress found it necessary to 
mention lace-braiding machines, to dis- 


tinguish them from braiding machines. | 


(Protest No, 43951-G-25310-24.) 
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‘Permanent Policy to Assist Agriculture 


Is Deseribed as Motive of Farm Board 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


| take stock in a central marketing agency 
| to handle the surplus, according to plans | 
recommended to the groups, Mr. Legge | 
explained. | 


| Mr. Brookhart called attention to the | 
|eotton surplus of 1926 and said that if | 
|the Farm Board had been organized and | 
|had purchased the surplus the cotton| 
growers would have been saved. great 
‘loss. Similarly, he said, if the Board 
| today would remove the wheat surplus 
|from the market the prices could be 
raised. 

| If the surplus were bought up at the 
| cost-of-production price the Board could 
| later dispose of it in the world market at 


| that price, he contended. 


Reliable information on costs of pro- 
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\Cheese Production 
| Promoted in South 





| Industry Has Developed Grad- 
ually in Last 15 Years 


The last few years have seen the rise 
| of cheese manufacturing in the South, 
|according to a statement just made 
| public by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. , 

In 1914 there were no cheese factories 
in the South, it was stated, but in 1928 
more than 6,000,000 pounds of cheese, 
valued at about $1,000,000, were pro- 
duced below the Mason and Dixon line. 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

In 1915 two small cooperative factories 
| Were organized in thé mountain section 
of North Carolina, and these factories 
meanszectnred during that year 15,000 

ounds of cheese valued at $3,000. Dur- 

ing the next five years many small co- 
operative factories weré organized and 
operated in the mountain sections of. the 
South, where it was found a good qual- 
ity of cheese could be made. The vol- 
ume of milk, however, increased very 
slowly. 

In 1927 a cheese factory was opened 
in Mississippi. It was successful, and 
at once the cheese industry expanded 
very rapidly. Sixty-three factories were 
opened in several of the Southern States 
where ‘heretofore it was the common 
belief that because of climatic ecundi- 
tions cheese factories could not be oper- 
ated successfully. The fact that in 1928 
the South manufactured more than 6,- 

00,000 pounds of cheese, valued at 

1,000,000 or more, with the State of 
Mississippi alone making 2,500,000 
pounds, is evidence that cheese manu- 
facture is likely to become an estab- 
lished industry in this section, 





| been completed. 





duction, which vary in various areas, is 
difficult to obtain on farm commodities, 
Mr. Legge stated. 

Mr. Legge pointed out that the Board 
was authorized to form stabilization cor- 
porations when in its judgment such 
organization should be effected, and ma- 
chinery which would assure a measurable 
hope of security for such organization 
had not in the judgment of the Board 
Asked as to what he 
meant by “machinery” he said he re- 
ferred to the organization of the cooper- 
atives. 

Senator Wheeler declared that if the 
Board had appointed an advisory com- 
mittee and announced that organization 
would be perfected to help the situatio: 
the price of wheat would have been held 
up and the, farmers would have held their 
wheat in storage on the farms. 

“The Board has done nothing to take 
the surplus off the market,” Senator 
Frazier (Rep.), of North Dakota, as- 
serted. “The grain markets took the 
action of the Board to mean that the 
Board would do nothing this year. 
farmers in the Northwest have lost from 
25 cents to 40 cents a bushel because the 
Board has taken no action. Some action 
on the part of the Board would have 
helped the situation.” 

Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, pointed out that the Board had to 
deal with a situation which had arisen 
since the farm relief act, was passed, 
and that the wheat marketing problem 
had not before been so serious, 

“If terminal storage were availabie, 
the problem would be easier,” Mr. Legge 
said. “A situation similar to this has 
not existed in 20 years in the North- 
west. The change from shock threshing 
to use of combines has facilitated the 
placing of wheat on the market at an 
early date.” 

Questioned as to how the situation 
could be helped, Mr. Legge stated that 
he would recommend more orderly mar- 
keting and proper financing. He said 
immediate solution of the problem is not 
possible. 

Statement of Earnings 

In response to a request of the Com- 
mittee Mr. Legge sabmitted a statement 
of earnings between 1920 and 1929 on 
capital invested in the stock of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company. ‘The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

In answer to the question as to the 


fluctuations in the market price of Har- | 


vester Company stock between 1920 and 
the present time, I am attaching a 
memorandum obtained from the office of 
Hibbs & Compan: here in Washington. 

Obviously, I cannot vouch for the accu- 
racy of the figures, but believe them to 
be correct except as to the common stock 
dividends of 1928, which they show as 
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Ai aie two stock dividends of 2 per cent 
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each. I think the correct record is of 
one dividend of 2 per cent, which was 
paid about July 1 of 1928. In Novem- 
ber of 1928, the stock was split into four 
shares for each share of common stock 
then outstanding. 

Quotations Listed. 

The fluctuations imthe shares followed 
rather closely the fluctuations in volume 
of business in the period up until 1927, 
in 1920 the high being 142% and the low 
88, which dropped down to a high of 





98% and a low of 66% during 1923, this 
following the agricultural depression of 
that period. Then prices gradually ad- 
anced to a high of 158% and a low of 
112% in 1926, all of which I believe was 
consistent with the volume of business 
and earnings of the company. 

Since that period, the fluctuations have 
not borne any reasonable relation either 
to the volume of business or earnings. 
The cash dividends of 1920 were on a 
basis of 6% per cent, subsequently being 
reduced to 5 per cent, and again increased 
to 6 per cent during 1926. The figure in 
1926 of 5% per cent does not represent 
any established rate of dividend, but dur- 
ing the year 1926 the rate was increased 
from 5 to 6, resulting, I think, in an aver- 
age of 5% per cent for the year. The 
present dividend rate is 2% per cent on 
the present stock, equivalent to 10 per 
cent on the stock outstanding before the 
division of four shares for one was made 
last November. 

Net Profit Shown 

For the further information of the 
Committee, I would say that the percent- 
ege of net profit to actual capital in- 
vested for the 26 years, from 1903 to 
1928, was 7.3 per cent ,and the average 
cash dividends on capital invested during 
the same period was 4.2 per cent. In the 
10 years, from 1919 to 1928, the period 
covered by the question asked, the net 
profit for capital invested figured 7.1 per 
cent, and the average of cash dividends 
on capital invested was 4% per cent, indi- 
cating that the percentage of earnings on 
capital invested has varied but slightly, 
the average increase on earnings roughly 
being almost parallel to the increased 
volume of business, the average today 
being something over five times the vol- 
ume in the earlier days of the company’s 
existence. . 


Farm Board to Aid. . 
Marketing System 
[Continued from Page 3.] 


Dr. C. W. Warburton, director of ex- 
| tension; C. B. Smith, chief, office of co- 
operative extension work; J. A, Evans, 
assistant chief, office of cooperative ex- 
tension work; George E. Farrell in 
charge, north central States; Miss Flor- 
; ence E. Ward, in charge, eastern States; 





B. B. Derrick, extension specialist in co- 
operative marketing; and R. Brigham, 


editor, office of cooperative extension | 


work, 
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Reinforcing Steel Fabricating Industry 
Adopts Code to Regulate Competition 





Federal Trade Commission 


Approves Five Rules -and 


Accepts 13 Expressions of Trade 


Five rules of practice adopted by the 
reinforcing steel fabricating and distrib- 
uting industry to stop unfair competi- 
tion have been approved affirmatively, 
while 13 other rules have been accepted 
as expressions of the trade, it was an- 


nounced Sept. 25 by the Federal Trade 
Commission, 


Following is the statementiin full text: 

Resolutions offered by members of the 
reinforcing steel fabricating and distrib- 
uting industry, condemning unfair busi- 
ness practices said to exist in the in- 
dustry, as adopted at a trade practice 
conference held in Asheville, N. C., last 
April, have now been acted upon by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

The Commission has affirmatively ap- 
proved five rules and designated them 
“Group I” as applying to unfair meth- 
ods of competition. Thirteen other rules 
were accepted by the Commission as ex- 
pressions of the trade and placed in 
Group II. 

The Group I rules pertain to inducing 
breach of contract; misbrending; secret 
rebates; discrimination in price, and com- 
mercial bribery. . 

Rule 6, which is the first rule under 
Group II, is a definition of the reinforc- 
ing steel fabricating and distributing in- 
dustry as including “any person, firm, or 
corporation fabricating, selling, or dis- 
tributing to the ultimate consumer or 
his representative, steel reinforcing bars, 
spirals, wire mesh, permanent and re- 
movable forms, and other products sold 
in connection with concrete reinforcing 
materials, or placing or erecting any re- 
inforcing materials so sold or distributed 
in the United States.” 

Among other Group II rlues are those 
applying to circulation of current price 
lists; manner of submiting bids for each 
job; dumping; arbitration; standard 
forms of contract for sales; departure 
from original agreements with respect 
to terms of discount for cash; discrimina- 
tory prices; reduced price in event of a 
market decline; uniform method of cost 
finding; ‘proper marking and grading; 
and provision that the trade practice con- 
ference be made a continuing organiza- 
tion to act for progressive elimination 
of unfair and uneconomic trade practices 
in the industry. 

The complete text of the rules may be 
seen in a letter to members of the in- 
dustry, which is as follows: 

A trade practice conference for the 
reinforcing steel fabricating and distrib- 
uting industry was held at Asheville, 
N. C. on Apr. 18, 1929, at which Com- 
missioner Garland S. Ferguson presided. 
He was assisted by Stephen C. Van Fleet, 
assistant director of trade practice 
conferences. 

After the registration of those present 
Commissioner Ferguson outlined the pur- 
pose of the trade practice conference 
including the statement that there had 
been about 50 such conferences held for 
as many different industries. The pur- 
pose of the Federal. Trade Commission in 
these proceedings was also reviewed. 

The Commission substituted rule 5, 
group I, as it appears herein, for former 
resolution 7 as adopted by the industry. 
Resolution 9, as adopted, was stricken, 
for the reason that it is covered in prin- 
ciple by rule 4 herein. Resolution 20 
was rejected by the Commission. 

The following resolutions have been 
renumbered and arranged in groups. 
Those appearing in group I are affirm- 
atively appréVed by the Commission. 
Those appearing in group II are received 
as expressions of the trade. 


Regulations Accorded 
Affirmative Approval 


Group I: 
Rule 1 (formerly Resolution 2).— 
Any wilful attempt to induce a 


breach of any existing bona fide con- 
tract, or to prevent the performance of 
any contractual duty or service under 
any bona fide contract for the sale of 
reinforcing materials, is an unfair 
method of business. 

Rule 2 (formerly Resolution 3).—The 
marking or branding of reinforcing mate-, 
rials (or any misrepresentation in con- 
nection with the sale of such materials) 
for the purpose or with the effect of 
misleading or deceiving purchasers with 
respect to the quantity, quality, grade 
substance, or origin thereof, is an un- 
fair method of business. 

Rule 3 (formerly Resolution 4.—The 
payment or allowance of secret rebates, 
refunds, credits, *unearned discounts, 
whether in the form of money or gifts, 
the acceptance of securities at more than 
true market value, or otherwise, as a 
means of effecting or concealing price 
discrimination, or the extending to cer- 
tain purchasers of special privileges, in- 
cluding discriminatory allowances for 
engineering, architectural or other serv- 


ices, not extended to all ‘purchasers un- | 
der like terms and conditions, are unfair | 


methods of business. 
Rule 4 (formerly Resolution 5).—Any 
discrimination in price for reinforcing 


same grade, quality or quantity of 


materials between purchasers for the | 


| lists, and also notices of all advances, 
declines or other changes in price. 


Rule 9 (formeriy Resolution 10).— 
The industry approves the policy of each 
member submitting on each job a single 
bid based on individual costs and other 
factors deemed relevant by each firm or 
company, and of revising the quotation 
on any job only in the event of changes 
in plans or specifications as tending to 
place the industry in line with more busi- 
ness-like merchandising methods in other 
progressive industries, and with accepted 
methods of bidding on Government con- 
tracts, and any violation of this policy is 
condemned by the industry. ; 

Rule 10 (formerly Resolution 11).— 
The practice of dumping surplus stock 
outside of regular markets, at low dis- 
criminatory prices. is condemned by the 
industry: 

Rule 11 (formerly Resolution 12).— 
‘he industry approves the settlement of 
controversies between members of the 
industry and those dealing with the in- 
dustry by arbitration under the prevail- 
ing code of the industry. 


Standardized Forms 
For Sales Contracts 


Rule 12 (formerly Resolution 138).—The 
industry approves the policy of adopting 
standard forms of contract for sales, with 
clearly written and commonly understood 
provisions fair to both buyers and sell- 
ers, as tending to avoid controversy and 
to promote business-like methods of dis- 
tribution. 

Rule 13 (formerly Resolution 14).— 
Any departure from original agreements 
with respect to terms of discount for 
cash or time of payment which results in 
discrimination between purchasers of the 
same class and under the same conditions 
is condemned by the industry. 

Rule 14 (formerly Resolution 15).— 

Where several different concrete rein- 
forcing materials are bid on at the same 
time, or for the same job, failure to 
quote a separate price on reinforcing 
bars and spirals, on wire mesh, on per- 
manent and removable forms, and on 
other separate or unrelated products sold 
in connection with such materials and on 
the erection thereof or other labor to be 
performed thereon, or the making of the 
acceptance of any separately priced item 
in a quotation contingent upon the accept. 
ance of another such item, where the pur- 
pose or the effect thereof is to secure to 
a buyer a discriminatory price, is con- 
demned by the industry. 
Rule 15 (formerly Resolution 16).— 
Contracts af sale which permit the buyer 
to cancel of provide for a reduced price 
in the event of a market decline, and 
which do not permit the seller to can- 
cel or provide for an enhanced price 
in the event of a market rise, are lack- 
ing in mutuality and tend to induce 
controversy and breach of contract, and 
are condemned by the industry. 

Rule 16 (formerly Resolution 17).— 
It is the judgment of this industry that 
an accurate knowledge of costs is in- 
dispensable to intelligent and fair com- 
petition, and the general adoption of 
accurate and uniform methods of cost 
finding and estimating as a means of 
correcting the various unfair practices 
heretofore mentioned is strongly recom- 
mended. 

Rule 17 (formerly Resolution 18).— 
All contracts for the purchase or sale 
of reinforcing materials shall clearly 
state the quality and grade of such ma- 
terials, and the quantity, or job on 
which the material is to be used, and 
any violation thereof is condemned by 
the industry. 

Rule 18 (formerly Resolution 21).— 
This. trade practice conference held un- 
der the auspices of the Federal Trade 
Commission shall be a continuing or- 
ganization to act for the progressive 
elimination of unfair and uneconomic 
trade practices in the reinforcing steel 
fabricating and distributing industry, 
and for the application and realization 
of the policies and resolutions now 


‘and hereafter adopted by the con- 
ference; and the conference shall 
create an executive committee. of 


seven members with authority to repre- 
sent the conference between sessions of 
the entire conference and that the fol- 
lowing persons, to wit: C. L. Meyer, 
O. W. Irwin, W. H. Pouch, George E. 
| Routh Jr., R. J. Southwell, A. C. Roeth, 
and W. W. Scott Jr., be and they are 
hereby elected members of said execu- 
tive committee to serve until ‘their suc- 
cessors are duly elected and qualified, 
|and that said committee have power to 
| fill any vacancies that may occur on 
|account of the failure of any member 
of said committee so elected to serve, 
or on account of the death or resigna- 
tion of any member of the committee. 

a 
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product sold, after making due allow- 
ance for differences in cost of fabricat- 
ing, seryicing, selling, transportation 
and credit risks, or unless made in good 


tion, is an unfair method of business. 

Rule 5 (substituted in lieu of Resolu- 
tion 7).—Commercial bribery, whatever 
the form and wherever given, is hereby 


to the public interest. 
Group II: 





of Agriculture ~were in the conference: |' 


Rule 6 (formerly Resolution 1).—The 
reinforcing steel®fabricating and dis- 
tributing industry shall be defined as 
including any person, firm or corporation 
fabricating, selling or. distributing to the 
ultimate consumer or his representative, 
steel reinforcing bars, spirals, wire 
mesh, permanent and removable forms, 
and other products sold in connection 
with concrete reinforcing materials 
(hereinafter termed “reinforcing mate- 
rials”), or placing or creating any rein- 
forcing materials so sold or distributed, 
in the United States. 

Rule 7 (formerly Resolution 6).—The 
entering into of contracts for reinforcing 
materials without actual obligation of 
the buyer to purchase any specified 


quantity or quantities, or for any par-| 
ticular jobs, for the purpose of securing | 
a special price, is con-| 


to the buyer 
demned by the industry. 
Rule 8.—The industry approves the 


faith to meet actual established competi- | 


declared an unfair trade practice, an un- | 
fair method of competition and contrary | 
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practice of each individual member of 
the industry independently publishing 
and circulating his own cyrrent price 
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Avrnorizey STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRD 
PUBLISHED WiTtHouT ComMENT BY THE UN 


Taxation Capital Expenditures 


Supreme Court 





in the case of Iowa Motor Vehicle Asso-|lants must pay the State tax despite 
ciation, etc. v. Board of Railroad Com-| the fact that it has already paid the same 
| missioners of the State of Iowa, No. 65.| character of charges to municipalities. 

| Probable jurisdiction over the appeal) The’petition for a writ of certiorari in 
| has been found. |the case of County of Gallatin et al. v. 


Validity of Tax Laws in Several States 





Deduction Allowed Index and Digest 





For Improvements 


To Leased Property Levies on Property, Inheritances, and Fuel, and Other 





Previous 


Tax Appeals 





The Board of Tax Appeals has laid 


down the rule, whi edes a part 7 : 
e, which supers P T.| position at its coming term. 


‘of its findings in Hess Brothers, 7 , 
A. 729, that the amount of an expendi- 


ture of a capital character for improve- 
ments on property held under lease may 
be exhausted over the period beginning | 


Y with the date of the expenditure and 


4 


as 


¢ 


qj 


ending with the expiration of the lease. 





TeRRE Haute House COMPANY 


v. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUF. 


Board of Tax Appeals. 
No. 19047. 


M. M. Dunaanr, for the taxpayer; T. M. 


. MATHER, for the Commissioner. 
Findings of Fact and Opinion 
Sept. 20, 1929 
_ The petitioner is an Indiana corpora- 
tion with its principal office at Terre 
Haute, Its business is that of operat- 

ing a hotel. 

During 1924 and for a number of years 
prior thereto, the petitioner owned no 
real estate. 
cupied were held under a lease for the 
period of one year from Aug. 1, 1924. 


By the terms of the lease, the petitioner 


agreed, among other thi-gs, “to main- 
tain alle repairs to said premises, in- 


cluding all repairs to keep and maintain; 


the roof and down-spouting of said 


premises, in good and tenantable condi- | 


tion.” The hotel building so leased by 
the petitioner was very old and in a di- 
lapidated condition. At the time the 
lease was entered into it was the in- 
tention of the owners to raze the build- 
ing at the expiration of the lease. 

_ On Sept. 12, 1924, the petitioner en- 
tered into a contract for a new roof for 
the building and in the year 1924 ex- 
pended the amount of $6,813.59 in pay- 
ment therefor. This amount the peti- 


tioner deducted as an ordinary and nec- | 


essary expense in its return. which was 
filed on the calendar year basis. In the 
audit of the return the respondent al- 
lowed only five-twelfths or $2,839 of the 
amount as a deduction. 
TRAMMELL.—There is some controversy 
between the parties as to the basis upon 
which the petitioner kept its books. The 
petitioner alleges that it kept its books 
on the ed@sh receipts and disbursements 


basis, while the respondent denies that | 


they were kept on such basis, In the 


view that we take of the expenditure here | 


in controversy, we think the basis on 
which the books were’ kept is imma- 
terial, 

_ The petitioner contends that it is en- 
titled to deduct as an expense in its re- 
turn the full amount of the $6,813.59 ex- 
pended in 1924 for a new roof on the 
building whick it occupied under a one- 
year lease expiring Aug. 1, 1925. The 
respondent has treated the expenditure 
as in the nature of a capital investment. 
As 5 of the 12 months of the lease 
came within the petitioner’s taxable year 
the respondent -has allowed as a deduc- 
tion in such year five-twelfths of the 
amount expended. 

Cost Is Capital Expenditure 
The new roof constituted a betterment 
or improvement having a life beyond 
the taxable year and its cost was a 
capital expenditure. Salo Auerbach, 2 

B. T. A. 67. In National City Bank of 
Seattle, 1 B. T. A. 139, we had under 
consideration the deductibility of an 
amount expended for improvements to 
property held under a lease extending 
beyond the taxable year. There we said: 

“Payments made by a lessee for im- 
provements upon the lessor’s premises 
are not an annual charge. 

‘ordinary and necessary expenses’ of the 
lessee in the transaction of business for 
the year in which the payments are 
made, provided, of course, the term of 
the lease extends beyond the end of the 
taxable year. From the standpoint of 
the lessee they represent an investment 
of capital for improvements which will 
inure to the benefit of the lessee for the 
term of the lease, or for the term of the 
useful life of the improvements.” 

We think the principle stated in the 


foregoing is applicable and controlling | 


here. As the lease extended beyond the 
end of the petitioner’s taxable year, we 
do not think it is entitled to deduct the 
full amount in 1924. Duffy v. Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, 268 U. S. 55; 
Simmons & Hammond Manufacturing 
Co., 1 B. T. A. 803; Gladding Dry Goods 
Co., 2 B. T. A, 336; Louis C. Levy and 
Charles A. Levy, 2B, T A. 361. In our 
opinion the exhaustion allowance to be 
made the petitioner should be spread 
from the time the new roof was put on 
until the expiration of the lease. The 
record here does not show when the new 
roof was actually put on, but only shows 
when it was contracted for, from which 
we might conclude that it was not put 


on until some time after Sept. 12, 1924. | 


We are unable to determine the exact 
date from which the exhaustion allow- 
ance should be made and since no claim 
for an additional deficiency was asserted 
by the respondent at or before the hear- 


ing, we approve the allowance deter- 
mined by him, 


cision in Hess Brothers, 7 B. T. A. 729, 
wherein held that the full amount of ex- 
penditures made in 1920 for alterations 
and improvements to property held un- 
der a@ one-year lease expiring at Apr. 
1, 1920, was deductible in the return 
for the fiscal year ended Jan. 31, 1920. 
In view of the conclusion reached in 
the case here involved, we think our de- 
cision in. Hess Brothers, supra, is er- 
roneous in that it permitted as a de- 
duction in the fiscal year ended Jan. 81, 
1920, the full amount of ,the expendi- 
tures instead of allocating a part of 
them to the unexpired portion of the 
lease. This part of our decision in Hess 
Brothers, supra, will 
followed in the futur 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment will be entered for the 
respondent. 
eile itinti ns vncenticnige tiie ee > pt 


A summary of-the deci- 
sions of the Board of Tax 
Appeals, promulgated 
Sept. 25, will be found on 
page 6. 





Ruling on Exhaus- 
tion of Investment Amend- 
ed ih Decision of Board of 


The premises which it oc- | 


They are not} 


The petitioner has relied upon ot de- | 


therefore not be| 


At Issue in Suits Before Supreme Court 


Excises and Fees Are Contested in Cases ’ 


The constitutionality and applicability , Oil Co. v. State of Mississippi ex rel. 
of the provisions of several State stat-| Knox, No. 28, will be argued before the 
utes levying personal property taxes, in-| court, it having found probable jurisdic- 
heritance taxes, fuel taxes, highway | tion over the appeal. 
taxes, privilege taxes, and other excises} The appellant, a Mississippi corpora- | 
and fees, is raised in about 25 “Siem | tion, supplied gasoline to fishermen en- | 
pending on the docket of the Supreme gaged by Mississippi fisheries but actu- 
Court of the United States awaiting dis-| ally engaged in fishing: in Louisiana 
2 waters. This gasoline was ordered by 

Of these State taxation cases, four! the fisheries but title remained in the 
are now under advisement by the court,| appellants until the gasoline was de- 
the questions presented therein having|livered to the fisheries in Louisiana 
been argued by counsel. Seven of the| waters. It is the appellant’s contention 
remaining cases will be reviewed, the| that the imposition of the tax om these 
court either having found that juris-| sales amounts to a tax on interstate com- 
diction in appeal cases has been ,shown | merce and is thus unconstitutional. 
or granted petitions in cases on cer-| The case of T. L Carpenter et al. v 
tiorari, The other cases are on the docket! 4g. J, Shaw, as State auditor of the 
awaiting the decision of the court to) State of Oklahoma, No. 50, on certiorari, 
review them, ig .¢..  |raises the constitutionality of the gross 

The validity of provisions in California | production tax statute of Oklahoma 
statutes imposing levies, the revenue to} (Sec. 9814 of the Compiled Oklahoma 
be used for the State’s highways, on mo- | Statutes of 1921) as applied to the facts 
tor vehicles and on fuel used in motor} of this case 
vehicles, is questioned in four cases be- | I 
fore the court, two of which have been} 
argued. Two similar cases involve stat- | 
utes of Iowa. 


| Tax on Property 


| Outside State Is Tested 


The right of States to tax residents for 
property located outside of the confines 
lof the States, the procedural method of 
| recovering overassessments, the legality 


eral Government, the briefs explain. 
Under these allotments the land was to 
be free from taxes for a period of. 21 
years subsequent to the date of patent. 


lants and they are now collecting royal- 
ties which the State of Oklahoma is 
attempting to tax. It is the contention 
of the appellants that the tax is not a 
/of a tax upon gross receipts from in-|tax upon the minerals after severance 
iterstate phone calls, are among the|from the soil, but a property tax. 

questions raised for consideration in the| Chapter 252-A2 of the Iowa Code of 
other State tax cases. |1927 is involved in the appeal from the 





|act is assailed in the appeal to the Dis- 
The appellants are Indians who hold! trict Court for the Northern District of | total issued capitai stock, with a maxi- 
title by reason of allotments by the Fed- | 


Oil leases were executed by the appel-! ment alleges that the act in question im- 


This tax statute purports to impose | 
against the appellants, as public motor 
carriers operating over regular routes 
or between fixed termini a ton-mile tax 
for the maintenance and repair of high- 
ways. It isthe contention of the appel- 
lants that the tax is arbitrary and un- 
justly discriminatory in that no similar 
tax is imposed against other public motor 
carriers, nor against private motor car- 
riers. 

Section 4927 of the Iowa Code of 1927 
is also under attack in the case of Iowa 
Motor Vehicle Association et al. v. Board 
of Railroad Commissioners of the Sfate 
of Iowa et al., No. 69. The court has; 
not as yet considered the jurisdictional 
statement in this case. This appeal in- 
volves the validity of the Iowa registra- 
tion fee on motor vehicles, 

The petition for a writ of certiorari 
in the case of Moore, etc. Mitchell et al. | 
Trustees, No. 79, states that the question | 
presented is whether the Federal courts | 
have jurisdiction to entertain suits for 
the recovery of taxes accrued to munici- | 
pal corporations extraneous to the ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction of such courts. The 
petition in this case has been granted. 

Section 77 of the California vehicle 


California in the case of Carley & Hamil- 
ton, Inc., v. Snook, etc., No. 86. 
court has not as yet considered the juris- 
dictional statement. 

The appellant’s jurisdictional state- 
poses licenses depending upon the weight 
of their vehicles, the money so collected 
being used for the upkeep of the high- 
ways. Counties and incorporated cities 
have powers, under the laws of the State, 
not only to license, but also to regulate 
the operation of vehicles, the brief de- 


; corporation having its situs in that por- 


Yellowstone Park Transportation Co., 
No. 96, states that the question presented 
is whether the County of Gallatin, as 
the taxing unit for the State of Montana 
and for itself, may impose taxes upon 
personal property owned by a Delaware 


tion of the Yellowstone National Park | 
within the territorial limits of the Coun- 
ty of Gallatin, in view of an act of the 
Montana Legislature approved Feb. 14, 
1891. The petition in this case has not 
yet been granted. The lower court held 
that the county could not tax the prop- 
erty. (IV U. S. Daily, 218.) 


Powers of County 


At Issue in Suit 

Section 107 of the general corporation 
act of Illinois is involved in the appeal 
in the case of Stratton, ete. v. St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Co., No. 98. The 
jurisdiction statement in this case’ has 
not been considered by the court. 

The appellant’s jurisdictional statement 
explains that this is an appeal from the 
decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
\for the Seventh Circuit holding that the 
State of Illinois cannot assess and col- 
lect an annual franchise tax which pro- 
vides for a minimum tax based on the|i 


mum limit in amount, the appellee being 


| 3046.) 
| The proper procedural method to re- 
cover a tax alleged to have been exces- 
| sive is drawn in question in the appeal 
ito the Superior Court for the County of 
Essex, Massachusetts, in the case of Cen- 
tral National Bank of Lynn v. ‘City of 
| Lynn, No. 178. 

The appellee’s statement 
jurisdiction states that this is an action 
of contract to recover taxes assessed in 








clares. These exactions amount to 





The court now has under advisement| judgment of the Iowa Supreme Court 
| awaiting decision the case of Surplus |= 
Trading Co. v. Haynie, Collector, No. 2. 
This case, argued Nov. 21, 1928 (III U. 
|S. Daily, 2368), presents the question of 
|whether the State of Arkansas may 
impose a tax on personal property, owned 
|by a private individual, located on the 
Government military reservation at | 
| Camp Pike, Ark. 

_Another case under ‘advisement is 
Beidler II et al. v. South Carolina Tax 
Commission, No. 3, which was argued 
before the court on Oct. 22, 1928. (III 
U. S. Daily, 2095.) In this litigation 
the question arose as to whether a debt 
owed by a corporation in one State to 
an individual in another State is such 
property in the former State as to be| 
subject to taxes. | 
| A company in South Carolina owed a 
|sum of money to a resident of Illinois. 
The State tax commission is attempting 
to impose a tax upon this debt on the 
theory that it is property located in | 
South Carolina. 

The constitutionality of California’s 
fuel tax to provide funds for highways 
which are partially maintained by Fed- 
eral aid, is involved in the case of Wil- 
liams et al. v. Riley, State Controller, 
No. 12. The tax is levied on the produc- 
tion refining or distribution of motor 
vehicle fuel oi] and the funds so received 
are used for the maintenance of high- 
ways, also supported by Federal aid. 

The petitioners have contended that 
such a tax amounts to a “toll” and there- 
fore is void as it contravened the Cali- 
fornia statute accepting Federal aid. 
This case was argued Apr. 18, 1929 (IV 
U. S. Daily, 488), and is now awaiting 
the decision of the court. 

The court also has ‘under advisement 
the case of Williams et al. v. Riley, State 
Controller, No. 138, which was argued 
Apr. 18 (IV U. S. Daily, 447), bringing 
into question the constitutionality of a 
California statute assessing and levying 
a 5 per cent gross receipts highway tax 
upon commpn carriers operating between 
fixed termini or over regular routes upon 
|the public highways of the State. The 
appellants claim that it is unconstitu- 
tional because it does not apply to con- 
tract or private carriers operating for 
hire. 

The constitutionality of subdivision 8 
of Section 6388 of the Oregon laws is at 
issue in the case of Herbring v. Lee, AN | 
No. 17. The court has found that ; heh terete | 
probable jurisdiction over the appeal has A WNC SEL RM 
been shown and the case has been set 
down on the docket for argument, 


Levy on Insurance Agents 
In Oregon Is Attacked 


The contested section of the Oregon 
law provides that the first agent making 
application to write insurance for any 
particular company in cities having a 
population less than 50,000, and the first 
two agents applying in larger cities may | % 
obtain their agent’s license upon the pay- 
ment of an annual license fee of $2, but 
that all others must pay an annual 
license fee of $500. The appellant con- 
tends that the law is an unreasonable 
and unwarranted interference with the 
| right of an individual to carry on a legit- 
imate business. 

By finding that it had probable juris- 
diction over the appeal in the case of 
Safe Deposit & Trust Co. of Baltimore, 
Md. v. The Commonwealth of Virginia, 
No. 20, the court will be asked to deter- 
!mine whether section 2307 of the Code 
|of Virginia of 1919 is constitutional as 
applied to the facts of this case. 

| The appellant, a citizen of the State of 
| Maryland, is the trustee under a deed 
| of trust created by a resident of Virginia 
| by which the trustee was to hold prop- 
erty in trust until the dofor’s sons 
|reached the age of 25, they being resi- 
;dents of Virginia. The Commonwealth 
| maintains that it has the right to tax the 
|intangible property of residents, while 
|the appellant insists that such residents 
| have no property right in the corpus of 
| the trust. 
| Sections 2292 to 2321 of the General ! 
| Statutes of Minnesota of 1923 are the! 
| basis of litigation in the case of The 
Farmers Loan and Trust Co., etc. v. State 
of Minnesota, No. 26. The court has 
'announced that it has found probable 
| jurisdiction over the appeal and the case ' 
has been set down for oral argument. 

This case presents, according to briefs 
| filed, the question of whether the State 
of Minnesota has the right to impose an 
|inheritance tax upon the transfer by 
| devolution at the death of the owner, .a 
| resident of New York, of certain bonds 
lof the State of Minnesota and the cities 
|of St. Paul and Minneapolis when such 
| bonds were held and kept in New York, 

the testator having died in that State. 
The application of section 2, chapter 
| 115 of the Mississippi Laws of 1924, and | 
| chapter 119 of the Mississippi laws of 

1926, purporting to impose an excise tax 
upon the sale of gasoline within the 
| State, to the facts of the case of Superior 
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_ Hair Rats Are Gone 


AN ANCIENT PREJUDICE 
HAS BEEN REMOVED 


Modern woman, freed of the restraint of long tresses, realizes the comfort and sanitation of the bobbed head. 
The shears in the hands of AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE have sever€d the bonds of another archaic dogma. 
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“toasting did it’’— 


Gone is that ancient prejudice against cigarettes—Progress 
has been made. We removed the prejudice against cigarettes 
when we. removed harmful corrosive ACRIDS (pungent 
irritants) from the tobaccos. 


EARS ago, when cigarettes were made without the aid of 

modern science, there originated that ancient prejudice against 
all cigarettes. That criticism is no longer justified. LUCKY STRIKE, 
the finest cigarette you ever smoked, made of the choicest tobacco, 
properly aged and skillfully blended—‘“It’s Toasted.” 


“TOASTING,” the most modern step in cigarette manufacture, 
removes from LUCKY STRIKE harmful irritants which are pres- 
ent in cigarettes manufactured in the old-fashioned way. 





Everyone knows that heat purifies, and so “TOASTING” — 
LUCKY STRIKE’S extra secret process—removes harmful cor- 
rosive ACRIDS (pungent irritants) from LUCKIES which in the 
old-fashioned manufacture of cigarettes cause throat irritation and 
coughing. Thus “TOASTING” has destroyed that ancient preju- 
dice against cigarette smoking by men and by women. 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation- No Cough. 
















i ; Ing |} case of the Tremont Lumber Co. v. The 
The| a foreign corporation. (III U. S. Daily,| Police Jury of the Parish of Winn, etc., 
No. 183, states that the question pre- 
sented in the appeal is whether the at- 
tempt of the Parish of Winn to assess a 
special tax of 11 mills on the dollar for 
the purpose of paying interest on cer- 
tain bonds of its own issue is in deroga- 
tion of the pertinent provisions of the 
: Louisiana constitution restricting such 
opposing | levy to 10 mills on the dollar. 


in the case of State of Missouri, ex rel. 
c ., S Missouri Insurance Co. v. Gehner et al., 
“tolls,” the brief contends, and the appel-‘! and alleged to have been assessed at a‘ No, 222, states that the case involves the | 


Of Tax Decisions and Rulings ~ 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
. Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 












Capital Expenditures—Exhaustion—Computation of ‘Exhaustion—Leased 
Property—All Revenue Acts— 

Where a taxpayer, making returns on a calendar year basis, occupied 
property under a lease for one year during which it was necessary to replace 
the roof of the structure so occupied, the amount so expended constituted 
a capital expenditure which was to be exhausted over a period beginning 
with the date of such expenditure and ending with the expiration of the 
lease.—Terre Haute House Co. v. Commissioner. (B. T. A.)—IV U. S. Daily 
1785,’ Sept. 26, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


———__—Xx:_:__"_"“«“_'__{}{_—— 
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greater rate than other moneyed capi- , correctness of the methods used by the 
tal is assessed in violation of section 
5219 of the 
lower court dismissed the case on the 
ground that an action of contract, under 
the Massachusetts practice, can only be 
brought to recover a tax when that.tax 


respondents in ascertaining the tax due 
under section 6386 of the Revised Stat- 


utes of Missouri of 1919. The petition 
has not been acted upon. 

Chapter 195 of the Laws of New Jer- 
sey for the year 1900, as amended, is 
involved in the appeal in the case of 
New Jersey Beil Telephone Co. v. State 
Board of Taxes and Assessment, No, 264. 

The constitutionality of such act is 
assailed, the brief states, in so far as 
it attempts to impose a tax based upon 
the gross monetary receipts of the ap- 
|pellant derived from interstate tele- 
phone calls. 

Section 77 of the California vehicle act 
is also involved in the case of Cotting- 
ham et al. v. Snook, etc., No, 267. This 
case involves the same question as is: 
presented in No. 86. The petition has. 


Revised Statutes. The 


s totally void. 


The jurisdictional statement in the 


The petition for a writ of certiorari 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.]}. 
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“It’s Toasted’”’—the phrase that describes the . 
extra “‘toasting’’ process applied in the manu- 
facture of Lucky Strike Cigarettes. The finest 
tobaccos—the Cream of the Crop—are scien- 
tifically subjected to penetrating heat, at mini-, 
mum, 260°—maximum, 300°, Fahrenheit. The 
exact, expert regulation of such high tempera- 
tures removes impurities. More than a slogan, 
“It’s Toasted”’ is recognized by millions as the 
most modern step in cigarette manufacture, 


TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Saturday night, over a coast-to-coast network of the N. B. C. 








; Railroads 
Three Loans to Aid | Mr. Shearer Says He Helped to Cause 


Failure of Naval Conference at Geneva 


- In Construction of 
- Ships Are Approved 


Dollar Lines and Motor Tank- 
‘ship Corporation Benefi- 
- ciaries of Awards Approxi- 


_. mating $17,000,000 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
knot combination passenger and cargo 
turboelectric steamers of approximately 
83,000 tons displacement were awarded 
the Dollar Steamship Line, Inc., by the 
Shipping Board Sept. 25. 
Limit Fixed on Loans 
The loans will amount to $5,287,500 
each, or three-fourths the cost of each 


vessel, which ever shall be the lesser, | 


and the funds are to be advanced at the 
minimum interest rates provided in the 
merchant marine act of 1928. Repay- 
ment will be made in 20 equal annual 


annually. , 

The vessels are to be built by the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Company, Newport News, Va., 
with which concern the Dollar Line al- 


ready has entered into contractual rela-| 


tions for their construction. The first 


of the two ships is to be completed by | 


Oct. 1,.1931, and the second by Feb. 


1, 1982. 
When completed the vessels will be 


placed in the Dollar Round-the-World | 


Line, which was the first Shipping 
Board passenger service to be trans- 
ferred to private ownership. The Dollar 
company now has seven vessels of some 
what smaller size and lower speed than 


the proposed new ones, in operation on | 


this route. ’ 
Plans and specifications have met with 
the approval of the Secretary of the 
Navy and the company has otherwise 
qualified in all respects for the* loan. 


Tankers to Be Built 
The Shipping Board, Sept. 25, ap- 


proved a loan amounting to $6,304,687.50 
to~be used by the Motor Tankship Cor- 
poration in aid of constructing five motor 
tankers of approximately 13,450 dead- 
weight tons each. The vessels are to 
be built by the Sun Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Company at Chester, Pa., under a 
contract entered into with the owner. 

: ‘Repayment of the loan, which amounts 
to three-fourths the cost of the ships, is 
fo be in 20 equal annual installments, 
with interest payable semiannually. The 
plans for the ships have been approved 
by the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Shipping Board committee on construc- 
tion loans. : 

= The vessels will be of approximately 
18,900 tons displacement, and capable 
6f approximately 11 knots speed. They 
will be propelled by single screws driven 
by Diesel engines. 


Change in Salt Rate 
:.For Southwest Asked 


Examiner Also Recommends 
Reparations for Complainants 


Rates on salt in carloads from Pro- | 


@ucing points in Louisiana, Kansas and 


Texas to destinations in Arkansas and 
Texas were found 4 
feparation recommended in a proposed 


report by Examiner R. M. Brown to| 


the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Docket 20937, made public on Sept. 25. 
* The examiner’s recommendations to 
the Commission follow in full text: 

* The Commission should find that the 
rates assailed from Avery, Anse La 
Butte, Baldwin, Jefferson Island, La- 
fayette, New Iberia, Salt Mine, and 
Weeks Island, La., to destinations in 
Arkansas and Texas; from Grand Saline, 
Tex., to Bastrop, La., and destinations 
im Arkansas; from Anthony and Lyons, 
Kans., to destinations in Arkansas; and 
from Hutchinson, Kans., to destinations 
in Arkansas’and Louisiana, were unrea- 
sonable to the extent they exceeded the 


rates now in effect on like traffic from} 
and to such points; that complainants | 


who have proved payment of charges as 
hereinbefore stated received the ship- 
ments as described and paid the charges 
thereon at the rates herein found unrea- 
sonable; that they were damaged thereby 
in the amount of the difference between 


the charges paid and those which would | 
have accrued at the rates herein found! 
reasonable; and that they are entitled | 
These com- | 


to reparation, with interest. 
plainants should comply with Rule V of 
the Rules of Practice. 

The Harrison Grocer Company should 
likewise comply with that rule submit- 
ting proof by affidavit that it made ship- 
ments and paid and/or bore the charges 
thereon at the rates herein found un- 
reasonable. If defendants object to this 


method of proof, a further hearing may | 


be requested by this complainant. 


Prince George Railway 


To Issue 25-year Bonds | 


- Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 


Gommission in second supplemental re- 
ort and order in Finance Docket No. 
6812, made public Sept. 21, authorized 
the Prince George & Chesterfield Rail- 
way to issue not exceeding $900,000 of 
first-mortgage, 25-year, 6 per cent gold 
bonds, series A, to be sold to the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway Company from 
tame to time at par, with adjustment of 
ipterest as of date of sale, and the pro- 
ceeds used to pay advances of equal 
aniount made and to be made, or credits 


extended by that company, terms and | 


ebnditions prescribed, approved. 
P. C. C. & St. L. Authorized 
-: To Issue Bonds on Debt 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 25 authorized the Pittsburgh, 


& Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 


Gompany to issue $13,297,000 of general 
mortgage 4; per cent bonds, series C, 
Finance Docket No. 7768, which are to 
be delivered at par to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company in partial reimburse- 
ment for indebtedness to that company. 
The Commission at the same 

anted authority to the Pennsylvania 

milroad Company to assume obligation 
and liability as lessee and guarantor of 


the bonds. 


time | 
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Shipping 


Senate Committee Hears Letter in Which Credit Is Claimed 
For Activities at Arms Meeting 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


of Alabama; Borah (Rep.), of Idaho; 
Brookhart (Rep.), of . Iowa; Burton 
(Rep.), of Ohio; Dill (Dem.), of Wash- 
ington; Frazier (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota; McMaster (Rep.), of South Da- 
| kota; Norris’ (Rep.), of Nebraska; Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota; Shipstead 
(Farmer-Labor), of Minnesota; Thomas 


of Montana, 
Senator Black, referring on the floor 
of the Senate, Sept. 25, to publication 


/}that he was one of the Senators men- 


filiations,” demanded an 
by the Senate of “lobbies and their meth- 
ods.” 


by secret agents of special privilege 
seekers,” Mr. Black declared. “It is 


quate legislation to require, under 
proper penalties, a public registration 
of all lobbyists, together with the source 
of their employment and funds and the 





distribution.” 

The letter of Mar. 10, 1928, was sent 
by Mr. Shearer to Frederick P. Palen, 
vice president of the Newport News 
company; Samuel W. Wakeman, 
| president of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
| Corporation, and Clinton L. Bardo, pres- 
jident of the New York Shipbuilding 
| Company, a subsidiary of the American 
| Brown-Boveri Electric, Corporation. 

These three men, it has been testi- 
fied, employed Mr. Shearer to act as 


“observer” at the Geneva conference for | 


| their companies. 


When Senator Allen read portions of | 


; the letter at the sesion Sept. 25, Henry 

| C. Hunter, of New York, counsel for the 

| National Council of American Shipbuild- 

|ers, was on the witness stand. 
he had never seen the letter. 

| Mr. Hunter said he had not seen the let- 


|ter and read Mr. Shearer’s statements | 


| that he had an influence in the break-up 
| of the Geneva conference, he would not 
| have been impressed by them. 


Hearing of Mr. Shearer 
| Scheduled for Sept. 30 


It was announced Sept. 25 by Senator 
| Shortridge (Rep.), of California, that 
|Mr. Shearer probably will be called to 
the stand Sept. 30. The first witness at 
| the session Sept. 26 will be Laurence R 
| Wilder, former chairman of the ship- 
|building division of the American 
| Brown-Boveri Corporation. 

Mr. Shortridge said it was probable 
the subcommittee will adjourn after the 
Sept. 26 session until Sept. 30, because 
members of the subcommittee wished to 


jot. in the form of a check in favor 


| the check being handed to Mr. Shearer 


(Dem.), of, Oklahoma, and Walsh (Dem.), | 


|of Mr. Shearer’s letter and to the fact | 
tioned as having “past communistic af- | 


“immediate, | 
thorough, and searching investigation” | 


“This letter is but another evidence of | 
a" the reckless statements bandied about | 
installments with interest payable semi- | 


a powerful argument in favor of ade-| 
amount and method of their expense and 


vice | 


|the break-up of the conference, he said. 


He said | 


suance of instructions received from Mr. 
Shearer. 
The next payment was made Dec. 17, | 


of: Mr. Shearer for $3,333.33, he said, 


in person. 

A payment of $225 was made to Mr.) 
Shearer Dec. 17, 1927, in Washington, | 
he said. The payment was by his own 
check for $75 and the balance in cash, 
he said. 

At a conference attended by Mr. 
Bardo, Mr. Palen, Mr. Shearer, H. G. 
Smith, vice president of the Bethlehem | 
Company, and himself, Mr. Hunter said, 
Mr. Shearer said he had expended $225 | 
in the preparation of the pamphlet 
“The Cloak of Benedict Arnold” and} 
agreed to suppress it if reimbursed for 
his expenditures. 

Mr. Hunter said he was not present 
when Mr. Shearer was engaged to go 
to Geneva, but learned later that he was 
to go to “cover” the conference. 

He said he had received a number of 
;reports from Mr. Shearer, but did not | 
recall discussing them with any repre-| 
sentatives of the three shipbuilding com- | 
panies. 

He next saw Mr. Shearer Oct. 10,) 
1927, in New York, when Mr. Shearer 
| discussed activities at the Geneva con- 
|ference, Mr. Hunter said. 

At that time no suggestion was made 
|by Mr. Shearer that he had assisted in 


Mr. Hunter put into the record a copy 
of his personal ledger showing receipts 
of $32,499.99 from the three shipbuilding 





companies and disbursement of that 
amount to Mr. Shearer. When the final 
payment of $3,333.33 was made, Mr. 
Hunter said, no demand was made by 
Mr. Shearer for more. Both considered 
| the transaction final, he declared, though 
| neither mentioned it. 

Mr. Shearer called on him late in 1927 
and said he wanted to continue in the 
employ of the shipbuilding companies, 
Mr. Hunter said. He declared he told 
Mr. Shearer he had no authority in the 
matter. 

Mr. Hunter said’ he understood that 
when Mr. Shearer returned from Geneva 
“he was through” with the three com- 
panies, although he had not been paid 
in full. 


| Declares He Received 


|No Pay for Activities 
| Questioned by Senator Robinson, Mr. 
| Hunter said he had not acted in a pro- 
| fessional capacity as agent for the three 
|tompanies and received no compensation. 
Senator Robinson wanted to know why 
|he had acted without compensation. “It 
| was purely a personal matter,” the wit- 
| ness replied. 
| He never acted for the companies with- 
‘out compensation at any other time, he 





appear on the Senate floor in connection | said. 


with the-tariff bill. 

Asked whether newspaper men who 
reported the 1927 Geneva conference 
| would be called as witnesses, Mr. Short- 
|ridge said that would depend on later 
developments. The same answer was 
given to questions as to whether naval 
officers would be called. 
| At previous hearings it was testified 
| that Mr. Shearer had been hired by the 
| Bethelehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 


unreasonable and/ the New York Shipbuilding Company, a| American 


|subsidiary of the American Brown- 
Boveri Electric Corporation, and _ the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Company to attend the Gereva naval 
conference and report to the companie< 
his observations. 

The employment, it was testified, was 
effected at a meeting in Mr. Hunter’s 
New York office, Mar. 17, 1927. Pres- 
ent at this meeting were Mr. Palen, Mr. 
Bardo, and Mr. Wakeman. 

At previous sessions it was stated that 


Shearer while sitting in conference in 
a separate room of Mr. Hunter’s suite. 
After this conference, they came into 
Mr. Hunter’s office and announced to 
Mr. Hunter and Mr. Shearer that the 
latter had been engaged. Mr. Hunter 
reiterated this testimony when he took 
the stand. 

Mr. Hunter said that the National 
Council of American Shipbuilders was 
organized in April, 1927, superseding the 
;Council of American Shipbuilders. He 
was attorney for both organizations, Mr. 
Hunter said. 


Advertising Suggested 
In Behalf of Shipping 
He first met Mr. Shearer at his office 


said, when Mr. Shearer called and dis- 
cussed merchant marine matters. 
Shearer said he was anxious to carry on 


merehant marine, Mr. Hunter declared. 

Mr. Shearer represented himself as a 
member of the staff of the New York 
Commercial, he said. The plan was that 
the shipbuilders would contribute toward 
an advertising scheme in the Commer- 
cial, Mr. Hunter said. 

Mr. Hunter declared he told Mr. 
Shearer he could not make any commit- 
ment at that time, and Mr. Shearer 
called again a short time later with the 
same outcome. 


made to his client, Mr. Hunter said. 

A few days prior to Dec. 17, 1926, he 
said, Mr. Palen told him he had arranged 
for Mr. Shearer to go to Washington in 
behalf of the merchant marine. He was 


speeches and write newspaper articles, 
| Mr. Hunter said. 

Questioned by Senator Shortridge, Mr. 
Hunter said Mr. Shearer had no creden- 
tials showing he represented the three 
companies. His compensation for the 
work was to be $7,500, he said. 

The payments to Mr. Shearer were in 
the form of three checks drawn on his 
own account, Mr. Hunter said. 





a letter of credit which he gave to Mr. 
Shearer. Mr. Shearer was to sail for 
Geneva the next day, he said, 

On June 29, 1927, he declared, he ob- 
tained a draft for $7,500 which he for- 
warded to Mr. Shearer at Geneva. 

The next payment was made Dec. 10, 
1927, Mr. Hunter said, by depositing 
$6,666.66 to the account of Margaret 
Shearer (Mr. Shearer’s wife), in pur- 





the three representatives of the ship- | 
building companies agreed to employ Mr. | 


in New York Dec. 1, 1926, Mr. Hunter | 
Mr. | 


}a campaign of publicity in behalf of the | 


No mention of Mr. Shearer’s visits was | 


to cooperate with the Shipping Board in | 


formulating shipping legislation, make | 


On Mar. 18, 1927, Mr. Huxter said, he} 
drew $7,500 from his bank and purchased | 


“Didn’t it occur to you it was excep- 
| tional for these companies to ask you 
|to perform these services when they 
{had eminent counsel of their own?” 
)asked Mr. Robinson. “No,” Mr. Hunter | 
| replied. 

Mr. Hunter said he had never seen a 
memorandum written by Mr. Bardo Mar. | 
17, 1927, accompanying several checks 
for $2,500, in which Mr. Hunter was re- 

| ferred to as counsel for the Council of | 
Shipbuilders. The money, 
Senator Robinson indicated, was the 
|New York company’s share of Mr. | 
| Shearer’s compensation. 
| Mr. Hunter said he did not think the 
phraseology of the memorandum was 
| significant, as the council was not in-| 
| volved. 
| “Why was it this conference at which 
| Shearer was engaged was held in your | 
| office? Wasn’t there something unusual | 
| about that?” Senator Robinson asked. | 

“J don’t think there was anything un-| 
usual about it,” the witness replied. 

He added that the conference was 
| called at the suggestion of Mr. Palen. 

“Why did you take it upon yourself | 
to impress upon the representatives of | 
the shipbuilding companies .the impor- | 
tance of that meeting?” Mr. Robinson 
inquired. | 

“I don’t know, but I don’t think I at-| 
tached any particular import to that | 
word ‘importance,’” Mr. Hunter = said, | 
referring to the letter he had written | 
calling the conference. | 

Mr. Robinson called attention to the} 
fact that the letters calling the confer- 
ence were signed “Henry C. Hunter, 
counsel.” Mr. Hunter said it was the 
act of a stenographer and had no sig- 
| nificance. 

Messrs. Bardo, Wakeman and Palen 
arranged for the hiring of Mr. Shearer, 
the witness said. He had nothing to do 
with it, he said. 

“Mr. Palen said to Mr. Shearer, ‘We 
have decided to send you to Geneva to 
report the proceedings,’” Mr. Hunter 
said. 


act 
said. 
Pressed by Senator Robinson as_ to 


as disbursing officer, Mr. Hunter 


Mr. Palen then asked him if he would} 





why the reports from Mr. Shearer were 
sent to him if, as Mr. Hunter said, no 
arrangements to have them sent to him 
were made, Mr. Hunter said he did not 
know. 

He said he had had the reports copied 
and sent to the shipbuilders. 

Mr. Robinson read a letter from Mr. 
Shearer which he said “boasted of Mr. 
Shearer’s work at Geneva.” Mr. Hunter 
said he did not like the word “boast.” 

He never instructed Mr. Shearer not 
to Sener? to or through him, Mr. Hunter 
said. 

Mr. Hunter was the first witness who 
admitted he read Mr. Shearer’s reports. 
He was interested in them, he said. 

He said he saw nothing “curious” about 
Mr. Shearer sending reports to him. He 
assumed Mr. Shearer also sent reports 
to the others, too, he said. 


Hunter said no agreement had been en- 
tered into between himself, Mr. Bardo, 
and Mr. Palen to appear before the sub- 
committee and report the terms of the 
| agreement with Mr. Shearer in the same 
words, 

Mr. Robinson asked if one check “for 
$2,500, payable to and‘drawn by Mr. 
Hunter, then endorsed ty him to “W. By 
Shearer or order” and bearing Mr. Hun- 
| ter’s “O. K.,”-was not an unusual trans- 
action. Mr. Hunter said he had sent 
a clerk with Mr. Shearer to get the 


Questioned by Senator Robinson, Mr. | 





|check cashed. 
Mr. Robinson insisted 
}elerk with the check which had been 





| 
sending the| 


. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Sept. 25 rate complaints 
which are summarized as follows: 


No. 22663.—The Refinite Company, Ard- 
more, S. Dak. v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Company et al. Cease 
and desist order, the determination of 
just and reasonable rates and reparation 
on shipments of salt, carloads, from Bur- 
mester and Salt Lake City, Utah to Ard- 
more. 

No. 22664.—Wizard, Inc., a corporation, 
of Chicago, Ill. v. Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway Company et al. Cease and 
desist order, the establishment on _ ship- 
ments of finished fir handles, Candy, Oreg., 
to Union Stock Yards, Chicago, in lieu of 
a rate of $2.66 per 100 pounds, a rate of 
80 cents, minimum 40,000 pounds, or such 
other just and reasonable rate as Com- 
mission may deem proper and a waiver of 
collection of alleged overcharges. 

No. 22665.—California Pine Box Distrib- 
utors et al. of San Francisco, Calif., and 
other points v. The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway et al.. Against the as- 
sessment of switching charges in addition 
to the line haul charges on carload ship- 
ments of freight, including lumber and box 
shooks, when the cars were delivered 
within or shipped from the yards of switch- 
ing carriers at the same station to or from 
which the line haul rate applied as resulting 
in rates or charges for transportation which 
were and are unjust, unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory, unduly preferential 
or prejudicial. Ask for cease and desist 


|order, the establishment clearly and defin- 
| itely by amended tariff publication and ap- 


plication in future of the joint through 
rate applicable from or to a point beyond 
the terminal delivery line as a-maximum 
without additional switching charges, and 
that tariffs be clearly amended so that 
matters complained of may not occur in 
the future, and reparation. 


No. 22666.—Schroon River Pulp & Paper 
Company of Warrensburg, N. Y. v. The 
Delaware & Hudso» Company. Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just, reasonable, nonprejudicial and dis- 
advantageous rates on shipments of an- 
thracite coal from points in Pennsylvania 
to Warrensburg. 

No. 22667.—Florida Fruit Canners, Inc., 
of Frostproof, Fla. v. Atlantic Coast Line 
et al. Ask for reparation on account of 
unreasonable rates, in violation ef the 
provisions of the Fourth Section on empty 
tin cans, Roanoke, Va., to, Frostproof, Fla. 

No. 22668—Savannah River Lumber 
Company of Port Wentworth,’ Ga. vy. Sea- 
board Air Lite Railway et al. Cease and 
desist order and reparation on account of 
unlawful rates on shipments of rough gum 
lumber, Port Wentworth (within the 
switching limits of Savannah) to Norfolk, 
Va. 

No. 22669.—Strange Lumber Company of 
Merrill, Wis. v. The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad et al. Cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates on shipments of bituminous coal, 
C. L., from mines in Illinois, Kentucky 
and Indiana to Star Lake, Wis. Repara- 
tion. 

No. 22670.—Florida Fruit Canners, Inc., 
of Frostproof, Fla. v. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad et al, Cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable 
rates on shipments of canned grape fruit 
from Frostproof, Fla., to Great Falls, 
Mont. Reparation. 

No. 22671.—Middle West Coal Company, 
Inc., of Cincinnati, Ohio v. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway et al. Cease and 
desist order and reparation of alleged un- 
reasonable rates on charges on shipment 
of coal, C. L., from Glo, Ky., to Fort 
Wayne, reconsigned at that point for local 
delivery. 


B. & O. Would Sell Stock 
To Replace Equipment 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany on Sept. 25 filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission application 


| for authority to issue an equipment trust 


in the aggregate amount of $13,500,000. 

According to the application the equip- 
ment trust notes represent not to exceed 
75 per cent of the cost of the equip- 
ment which involves a total estimated 
expenditure of $18,173,000. The trust 
provides for annual payments of $900,- 
000. 

The equipment, some of which has al- 
ready been contracted for, comprises 
2,000 70-ton steel gondola cars, 2,000 
70-ton steel hopper cars, 3,500 50-ton all 
steel box cars, 50 all steel passenger 
coaches. 


“O. K’d.” by Mr. Hunter was unusual, 
but the witness denied emphatically that 
it was. 

Circumstances at Time 

Of Discharge Discussed 


Mr. Robinson asked who actually dis- 
charged Mr. Shearer after the Geneva 
parley. “I did,” the witness replied. 

“Why?” asked Mr, Robinson, 

“Well, it devolved on me.” 

The Senator read portions of a letter 
written by Mr. Hunter to Mr. Shearer 
Dec. 17, 1927, saying “We /have now 
discharged commitments to you and you 
in turn have carried out the obligations 
you have assumed toward us.” He asked 
why the words “we” and “us” had beer 
used. 

“I suppose because I was ‘connected 
with the matter as paymaster,” Mr. 
Hunter replied. 

Mr. Robinson asked Mr. Hunter if the 
substance of all reports Mr. Shearer 
made from Geneva had not been argu- 
ments for peace through a big navy. 

The witness replied that the reports 
contained nothing new; that “you could 
read the same things in the newspapers.” 

“Why did you use the language you 
used in discharging Mr. Shearer ?” again 
asked Mr. Robinson. 

“Because I wanted to make it as 
broad as I could and make it plain none 
of us would have anything more to do 
with him,” said the witness. 

Mr, Hunter said he attached no signifi- 

cance to the letter from Mr. Shearer to 
Homer L. Ferguson, president of the 
Newport News company, in which he 
said he had in his possession an “amaz- 
ing secret British document,” and charg- 
ing that 9 of 12 Senators who voted 
against the cruiser bill in the Seventieth 
Congress were “communistic.” 
_ When Senator Allen mentioned “lobby- 
ing” in connection with the work of Mr. 
Shearer, Mr. Hunter said he objected to 
that word as affecting his office. 

The witness said he did not know who 


| was paying Mr. Shearer for propaganda 
| issued Since his employment by the three 


companies. This was in answer to a 
question by Senator Allen. 


took the stand. 

He was asked by Senator Shortridge 
about several checks of his company 
payable to Oscar Olsen and Mr. 


.ing, ete., must be rigidly observed. 





| India (rupee) 


Singapore (dollar) 
Edward A. Adams, secretary-treasurer | 


of the Newport News company, next! 





Palen, Uruguay 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) 
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Aviation 


Department of Commerce Says Adoption of Code Will | 


AvutuHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Presented EI@REIN, BEING 
Pus.tisusp Without Comment BY THE UNITED States Daly 


Freight Rates 


Model Ordinance to Control Traffic 
In Air Is Offered to Promote Safety 


Reduce Fatalities and Avoid Confusion 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


airmen, and most particularly in the 
operation of aircraft in the air. 

Once an aircraft is in the air there 
can be no distinction between its inter- 
state or intrastate character. It must 
be equally airworthy, the pilot must be 
equally competent, and the same rules 
as to passing, crossing, signaling, land- 
In- 
asmuch as there can be but one stand- 
ard of airworthiness, only a_ limited 
range of piloting ability, and no varia- 
tion in .rules, then it would seem ob- 
vious that State laws dealing with reg- 
ulation should provide ‘requirements 
identical with those of the Federal law. 


Department Drafts 
Model State Laws 


The matter of State regulatory legis- 
lation is a very important one. The 
Department of Commerce has given this 
subject much thought and has prepared 
several suggested forms of State laws. 
These suggested laws are presented in 
Aeronautics Bulletin No. 18, “State 
Aeronautical Legislation and Abstract 
of State Laws,” copies of which are 
available upon application to the aero- 


nautics branch. In substance, these laws | 


require that aircraft and airmen operat- 
ing within the State conform to the 
Federal] requirements for airworthiness 
of aircraft, qualifications of airmen, and 
compliance with thé air ‘traffic rules. 

If all the States were to adopt a uni- 


form State law, as suggested above, it) 
would go a long way toward bringing | 


about a combination of four essential 
elements of properly established air com- 
merce: (1) Airworthy aircraft, ade- 
quately equipped and efficiently main- 
tained, 
over (3) suitably equipped airways (4) 
in conformity with standard air traffic 
rules. A few of the States have not yet 
enacted such legislation and counties 
and municipalities within these States 
have indicated their desire to bring 
about conditions, uniform to the country 
as a whole, within their borders and to 
this endghave requested suggestions as 
to suitable aeronautics ordinances. 


The Federal air traffic rules apply to} 


all aircraft and airmen, whether en- 
gaged in interstate or intrastate flying. 
These rules are concerned entirely with 
the conduct of aircraft in the air, with 
the exception’ of the following provisions 
which have to do with operations on the 
ground: “ 

“Section 75. Take-off and 
rules. (A) Method.—Take-offs and land- 
ings shall be made upwind when practi- 
cable. The take-off shall not be com- 
menced until there is no risk of collision 
with landing aircraft. Aircraft when 
taking off or landing shall observe the 
traffic lanes indicated by the field rules 
or signals. No take-off or landing shall 
be made from or on a public street or 
highway without the consent of the 
local governing authority and the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Cémmerce. 

“(C) Right over ground planes.—A 

landing plane has the right of way over 
planes moving on the ground or taking 
off, but this shall not excuse the pilots 
of either or both such aircraft from the 
exercise of due care and diligence.” 
_ There are a number of matters hav- 
ing to do with maneuvers on the ground 
and with flying in the immediate vicin- 
ity of airports which are not covered 
by, the air traffic rules and which should 
be made the subject of local airport 
field rules. These rules should be re- 
quired to be observed in the interest of 
both safety and the orderly, efficient, 
and profitable operation of the airport. 
Also, from the standpoint of safety of 
operations, fields used commercially 
should be required to meet certain mini- 
mum requirements. 

A uniform municipal or county or- 
dinance has been suggested, which, if 
enacted, will require that all aircraft 
and airmen meet the same standards of 


Veterans’ Bureau Lists 


xpenditures for Month | 


The Veterans’ Bureau announced Sept. 
25 that expenditures for military and 


naval compensation for August amounted | 


to $16,592,716.28. 

Itemized expenditures, as given by ‘the 
Bureau, follow in full text: Military 
and naval insurance, 
United States Government life insurance, 
$7,388,881.15; death compensation, 
$2,686,631.75; disability compensation, 
$13,906,084.53. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Sept. 25.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

u In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign eurrency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) ... 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) ....... . 
Finland (matkka) 

France (franc) h p,h 9\aa eve Spina 
Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) ........ 
Hungary (pengo) ......... 
MAEM FO, se g's, cated ioe bap eiate’ 
Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 


14.0698 
13.9001 
7227 
2.9611 
26.6318 
485.0267 
2.5166 
3.9154 
23.8186 
1.2922 
17.4430 
5.2337 
40.1206 
26.6360 
11.1895 
4.4866 
.5937 
14.7798 
26.7840 
19.2811 
1.7566 
47.7500 
55.9446 
40.0625 
39.6250 
36.0542 
47.7706 
56.1875 
99.1314 
99.9175 
48.3875 
95.3006 
11.8577 
12,0548 
97:9700 
96.3900 


Japan (yen) ........ 

Comaee CAOMOY) °F: ss ses ciediece awe 
Cuba (peso) Sty) Vid lat ate ats ain 
Mexico (peso) kin eat Tale nana 
Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) ....... 

Chile (peso) 

(peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver .......+++ ‘ 





landing | 





$10,020,962.07: | 








51.0000 | 


airworthiness and ability, respectively, 
that the Federal Government requires \in 
interstate traffic and that all aircraft 
be operated in conformity with the re- 
quireffents of the Federal air traffic 
rules. It also stipulates the minimum 
requirements for airports or landing 
fields operating commercially. | t 

In an effort to bring about uniformity 
in the matter of airport field rules 
throughout the United States, the De- 
partment of Commerce, with the coopera- 
tion of the Army Air Corps, the Bureau 
of Aeronautics of the Navy Department, 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, 
aircraft operators, airport engineers and 
managers, and others interested in the 
subject, has prepared a set of suggested 
field rules. It is expected that the in- 
dividual airports will adopt these rules 
in a large part but some of the rules 
may not entirely apply and will require 
revision in certain respects, and there 
may be additional rules indicated by lo- 
eal conditions which will have to be in- 
cluded. 

The field rules are divided into: Gen- 
eral rules; rules regarding flying, land- 
ing, taking off, and taxiing; rules re- 
garding running engines; rules regard- 
ing instruction flying and test flights; 
rules regarding parking and mooring 
areas, dead line, etc.; and fire regula- 
tions. 

The fire regulations are based on the 
requirements of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and the adoption and 
enforcement of these rules will naturally 
result in more favorable insurance rates. 
In the interest of consistency these regu- 
lations should be changed from time to 


| time as the Board of Fire Underwriters 
|may change its requirements. 


(2) flown by- competent pilots | Standard Regulations 


Would Avoid Confusion 


The general adoption of a _ standard 


code. of field rules for the country at; 


large will eliminate for air traffic much 
of the confusion evident in the automo- 
bile world today, where, according to an 
article by the secretary of the National 
Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety, it is estimated that the losses 
“attributable to unscientific and inade- 
quate regulation of traffic’ amount to 


| 20,000 persons killed, 500,000 injured; and 
|a direct economic loss of $2,000,000,000. 
| The range of the airplane is even greater 
|than that of the automobile, and unless 


a standard code is adopted the stranger 


|flying across the country will be con- 


fronted with a bewildering variety of 
rules and requirements, differing at each 
airport he visits. 

The model city or county ordinance 
reads as follows: 

An ordinance to require the licensing 
of aircraft and airmen operating over 
the————_—_ of ————__. 

Section 1. Be it ordained by the 
of the —_——— of ————, that on ‘and 
after the first day of , 192—, only 
aircraft and airmen licensed by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce of the United States 
shall be permitted to operate over or 
within the jurisdiction of the ————— of 
————_; provided, however, that this 
restriction shall not apply to public air- 


|eraft of the Federal Government, or of 


a State, Territory, or possession, or of 
a political subdivision thereof, or to air- 
craft licensed by a foreign country with 
which the United States has a reciprocal 
agreement covering the operation of such 
licensed aircraft. 

Section 2. No aircraft shall be op- 
erated over or within the jurisdiction of 
said. in violation of the air traffic 
rules which have been or may hereafter 
be established by said Secretary of Com- 


}merce of the United States. 


Section 3. No airport or landing field 
shall be established, maintained, or op- 
erated for commercial purposes within 
the jurisdiction of said except 
such airports or landing fields as meet 


| at least the requirements of the airport 
amendments | 


rating regulations and 
thereto promulgated by the Secretary of 


Commerce of the United States for the | 


rating of D 4 X. 


Section 4. Any person violating the } 


provisions of this ordinance shall, upon 
conviction, be found guilty of a misde- 
meanor and subject to a fine of not more 
than dollars or imprisonment 
for not more than = days, or to 
both such fine and imprisonment, 
(The full text of the Department's 
suggested field-rules will be pub- 
lished in the issue of Sept. 27.) 








Decisions ~ 
—of the— 
‘Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated September 25 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


*The Garrison Company, Docket N 
15006. 


Under the constitution of th 
State of Arkansas a promissory not 
given to a corporation for its stoc 
is void as between the maker an 
the corporation, and, notwithstand 
ing the solvency of the maker of the 


note and his ability to pay, n 
amount may be included in investe:}) 
capital on account of such note give? 
for stock. i 


Cost of depreciable property ac® 
quired for cash determined. i" 


*John S. Montgomery et al., Executo: 
Estate of Harriette Hall Mori 
Docket No. 18668. 


Decedent in exercising a power o 
appointment created equitable life 
estates with void limitations over 
Held, since under the laws of Mas- 
sachusetts the prior disposition is 
allowed to operate as if the void lim- 
itations over had never been made, 
that the respondent correc in- | 
cluded the present worth of such | 
equitable life estates in decedent’s — 
gross estate umder section 402 (e) | 
of the revenue act of 1921. 


George W. Dulany Jr. et al Bene- ‘ 
ficiaries of the Estate of George W. 
Dulany, Docket No. 20169. 


The decedent was the.record owner 
of certain shares in a trust estate 
represented by three certificates for 
4,000 shares each. On Aug. 1, 1918, 
he assigned the certificates to his 
wife, daughter and son, respectively, 
and delivered them to the assigmees 
as gifts and they were accepted as 
such by them. The son, who was 
trustee of the trust estate, neglected 
to transfer the shares upon the 
books of the trust estate until. after 
the death of the decedent (Sept. 19, 
1922) and in the meantime continued 
to credit and pay to the deedent 
the dividends. declared upon the 
‘shares represented by the assigned 
certificates. Held, that the gift was 
not one to take effect in possession 
or enjoyment at or after the death 
of the decedent. 


Edward J. Hancy, Executor of the Wil’ 
of Maria C. Hone, Deceased, Docket 
No. 11562. 


Decedent was given general pow- 
ers of appointment by the wills of 
her father and brother and reserved 
a general power of appointment to 
herself in a certain trust deed. By 
her last will and testament she exer- 

. Cised the three powers in favor of 
her daughter, who was also the re- 
mainderman under each of the in- 
struments. Held, that the value of 
the appointed property should be in- 
cluded in the decedent’s gross estate 
under section 402 (e) of the revenue 
act of 1918. Wohitlock-Rose v. Mce- 
Caughn, 21 F. (2d) 164, 


Evidence held insufficient to deter- 
mine that value placed on certain / 
shares of stock by respondent was /~ 
erroneous. f 
Harry Kahn, Meyer Stern, Docket Nos.” 

27826 und 27827. A 

Partnership held not entitled to © 

both deductions fer debts ascertained j 

to be worthless and written off and 

also reserves for bad debts. Trans- 

Atlantic Watch & Clock Co, 3 B. 

T. A. 1065, 


Increase of partneship income by 
reason of the disallowance of claimed .” 
reserves for bad debts does not, on 
the evidence, entitle it to additional © 
deductions for distributions to em- 
Pployes who were to share in the 
firm’s net profits. i 

Fremont Canning Company, Docket A 
4922. 

Petitioner has failed to establish 
that the Commissioner's deficiency} 
notice was mailed more than five’ 
years after the return for the fiscal 
year ending Feb. 28, 1919, was filed. ° 
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RADIOG RAMS 


| Pang accuracy without 


sacrificing speed! Radiograms go 


direct to nearly all points on 


earth . . . without relay! No 
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errors. That’s why Big Business 


does its most important work by 
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Via RCA. 


Quickest way to all the world 
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Public Utilities 


Mines 


thods Sug gested to Compute 


Mines and Oil Wells 


Recorded in August Plans Based on Fixed Rate Per Unit and on Percentage of 


Gross Income Proposed by Joint Committee 


Federal Reserve Board Finds 
Output in Basic Lines Is 
More Faworable Toward 
End of Month 


[Continned from Page 1.) 
July. As compared with last year, con- | 
tracts were 5 per cent lower in August, 
but in the first two weeks of Septem. | 
ber they were in approximately the same | 
volume asin 1928. 
The September report of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture indicates a corn 





The staff of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation (con- 
gressional), under the direction of 
I. H. Parker, chief of division of 
investigation, has prepared a pre- 
liminary report suggesting new 
methods of determining depletion 
allowances for mines, quarries, oil 
wells, timber, etc., in computing Fed- 
eral taxes. The Committee’s syn- 
opsis of the report was printed in 
the issue of Sept. @3 and the first 
part of the full text of the report 
in the issue of Sept. 25. The full 
text continues: 

In contrast to this finding by the Bu- 


crop of 2,456,000,000 bushels, 13 per|reau is the decision of the United States 
cent less than in 1928 and 1l per cent] Board of Tax Appeals in the case of the 
under the five-year average. The esti-|Ford Motor Company. The Board, after 


mated wheat crop of 786,000,000 bushels 


is substantially below last year, but only 
slightly less than the five-year average. 
Cotton production, estimated on Aug. 
1 at 15,543,000 bales, is now expected 
to total 14,825,000 bales, slightly above 
last year. 


Freight-car loadings increased season- date of 


ally in August, as a consequence of 
larger shipments of all classes of freight 
except grains, which moved in smaller 
volume than in July, when shipments 
of wheat were unusually large. In com- 
parison with 1928 total car loadings 
showed an increase of 5 per cent. 


finding that the company had earnings 
on Mar. 1, 1913, of $24,000,000, with a de- 
cided upward trend for the future, and 
that the companv had a well equipped 


the fair market value of the property is 
materially disproportionate to the cost. The 
depletion allowance based on discovery 
value provided in this paragraph. shall not 
exceed 50 per centum of the net income of 
the taxpayers (computed without allow- 
ance for depletion) from the property upon 
which the discovery was made, except that 
in no case shall the depletion allowunce be 
less than it would be if computed without 
reference to discovery value. Discoveries 
shall include minerals in commercial quan- 
tities contained within a vein or deposit 
discovered in an existing mine or mining 
tract by the taxpayer after Feb. 28, 1913, 
if the vein or deposit thus discovered was 
not merely the uninterrupted extension of 
a continuing commercial vein or deposit 
already known to exist, and if the discov- 
ered minerals are of sufficient value and 
quantity that they could be separately 
mined and marketed at a profit. This 
paragraph shall not apply to metal mines 
discovered after the effective date of this 
act, 


(2) In the case of metal mines the al- 
lowance for depletion shall be 15 per 





plant, ample capital, and efficient man- 
agement, allowed a value as of Mar, 1, 
1913, of $200,000,000, although the Bu- 
reau had contended for a value on that 
only approximately $70,000,000. 


centum of the gross income from the prop- 
erty during the tarable year. Such allow- 
ance shall not exceed 50 per centum of the 
netincome of the taxpayer (computed with- 
out allowance for depletion) from~ the 
property, except that in no case shall the 





It must. be concluded that the present 
system of depletion does not result in 
equity between taxpayers in the mining 
and quarrying industry nor are the valua- 
tions obtained consistent with those al- 
lowed in the other industries. 


Sales of department stores in leading | Depletion. System 


cities were larger than in July and about 
5 per cent above the total of August, 
1928. 


Termed Inequitable 
Inasmuch as the present system of 


Wholesale prices: showed a slight Gown- | depletion has been shown to be neither 


ward movement in 


August, according | simple in its application nor equitable 


to the index of the Bureau of Zuabor|in its results, it is desirable to find a 


Statistics, This reflected chiefly declines | substitute for 


this system. Several 


in the prices of farm products, especially |methods have been proposed and con- 


grains and flour, 


livestock and mmeats.| sidered, each one of which will be dis- 


Woolens and worsteds also decreased in | cussed. 


price, while silk and rayon materials |: 


were higher. There was a declime in 
prices of iron and steel and automobiles, 
and a further decrease in prices of pe- 
troleum and its products, especially gaso- 
line. Coal prices advanced during the 
month. 

In the middle of September the prices 
of grains, beef, raw sugar, silk, and coal 
were higher than at the end of August, 
while prices of hogs, pork, and cotton 
were somewhat lower. 

Between the middle of August and the 
middle of Septermber there was a fur- 
ther rapid increase in loans for commer- 
cial and agticultwral purposes at mem- 
ber banks in leading, cities Security 
loans also increased, while investments 
continued to decline. 

During the first half of Septembex the 
volume of reserve bank credit outstand- 
ing was about $120,000,000 larger than 
im the middle of the year. The Increase 
was for the most part in the reserve 
banks’ acceptance holdings and reflected 
chiefly growth im the demand for cur- 
rency, partly seasonal in character. Dis- 
counts, for membez banks, following the 
increase over the holiday period early 
in September, declined at the time of 
the Treasury financial operations around 
the middle of the month, and on Sept. 
18 were at a lower level than at any 
time since last June. : 

Open market rates on prime commer- 
cial paper increased from a range of 
6-6% toa prevailing level of 64 during 
the first week im September, while. ac- 
ceptance rates remained unchanged. 


Tax Laws Tested 
In Supreme Court 





Validity of Several State Levies 
Is Contested 





[Continued from Page 5.) 
not as yet been considered by the court. 
The actual value of the petitioner’s 
property is in controversy in the case of 
The Henrietta Mills v. Rutherford Coun- 
ty, N. ©, No. 270, -on petition for cer- 
tiorari. i 

Section 7971(46) of the Consolidated 
Statutes of North Carolina contains a 
provision, the brief declares, stating that 
it is the purpose_of the tax laws of the 
State to assess all property at its true 
and actual value in money. The litiga- 
-tion arises out of the fact that the peti- 
tioner contends that its property is 
worth $1,887,352, while the property was 

* actually assessed at $2,637,819. 
_ The constitutionality of chaptex 277 
of the Laws of Mississippi of 1920 creat- 


ing a special road district will be con. | 


sidered should the court find probable 
jurisdiction over the appeal in the case 
of Memphis & Charleston Railway Co. Vv. 
Pace et al, No. 276. 

The appellant’s jurisdictional state- 
ment alleges that the area of the district 
is 2,950 acres, of which appellant owns 
only 57.79 acres, which is 19 per cent 
of the whole acreage, yet the assessed 
valuation of appellant’s property im the 
district is 6239 per cent of the entire 
assessed valuation of the district. 

Section 2J of an act of th Alabama 
Legislature is involved in the appeal in 
the case of Exchange Drug 00, v. Long 
et al., etc, No. 309, which is on appeal 
from the Supreme Court of Alabama. 

Despite the fact ‘that the Alabama 
constitution limits the tax rate to sixty- 
five one-hundredths of 1 per cent of the} 
value of the taxable property of the 
State, the brief points out, an attempt 
is made by section 2J to fix a tax on 
retailers, 15 per cent on the wholesale 


(a) Fixed rate per unit method. 


The first method proposed for consid- 
eration is the fixed rate per unit method. 
This method, as its name _ implies, 
consists of _the allowance of a fixed 
amount per pound for the mineral sold. 
For example, assume that copper is 
worth 2 cents a pound in the ground, 
lead 1 cent a pound, coal 3 cents per 
ton, gravel 1 cent per ton—if a com- 
pany sold 1,000,000 pounds of lead in 
the taxable year, its depletion allowance 
would be 1,000,000 pounds times 1 cent, 
$10,000. While this method has never 
been adopted in the United States, it 
nevertheless is applied by Canada in de- 


—* the depletion allowance for 
coal. 


One of the chief objections to the 
fixed rate per unit method is the great 
changes that would follow from its ap- 
plication. The following table shows 
the various units of depletion per pound 
at present allowed in the case of copper. 


$0.0232 $0.0193 $0.0265 
0.0138 0.0027 0.0108 
0.0279 0.0171 0.0465 
0.0215 0.0221 0.0411 
0.0195 0.0151 0.0197 
0.0206 0.0132 0.0331 
0.03 0.0138 0.0310 
0.0148 0.0360 0.0162 
0.0047 0.0373 0.0217 
0,0191 0.0776 0.0407 
0.0050 0.0843 0.0551 
0.0099 0.0211 0.0272 
0.0040 0.0233 0.0243 
0.0244 0.0058 0.0129 
0.0199 0.0291 0.0320 
0,0042 0.0264 0.0119 
0.0081 0.0179 0.0122 
0.0289 0.0189 0.0367 
0.0141 0.0206 0.0080 


The mathematical average of the above 
depletion units is 0.0259. The highest 
depletion unit in the list is 0.0843 and 
the lowest is 0.0027. It is evident from 
the wide range in depletion units al- 
lowed under the present system that the 
new method would make a very great 
change in the depletion allowance in 
many cases if fixed depletion unit per 
pound is adopted. Furthermore, a de- 
pletion unit per pound is adopted. Fur- 








price of cigars, cigarettes and cheroots. 
The appeal in the case of Garysburg 


Manufacturing Co. v. Board of Commis. | are to be allowed in respect of any prop- 
No. 349, |erty shall be the same as is provided in 
have the court review the de- | Svbdivision Ca) or (b) for the purpose of 


sioners of Pender County et al., 
seeks f 
cision bf the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina relative to the application of 
one of its tax statutes. : 

The appellant, a North Carolina cor- 
poration, is the owner of certain shares 
of stock ina South Carolina corporation 
and it is its contention that the State of 
North Carolina may not tax mponeds 
excess” made up_ entirely of ownership 
of shares of stock in a South Carolina 
corporation, because the situs of such 
shares was by statute placed in South 
Carolina. : 

The inclusion of $1,32881 in the tax 
collected from the petitioner by the Ili- 
nois authorities for the privile; e of do- 
ing business is the gist of the litigation 
in the case of Western Cartridge Com- | 
pany y. Emmerson, ete., No. 375. 
The tax is predicated upon the busi- | 
ness transacted and preety, loeated | 
‘within the State, the brief points out, 
and the petitioner, a foreign corporation, 





thermore, a depletion unit of 2% cents 
per pound will in many instances com- 
pletely wipe out the tax. To offset this, 
an arbitrary limitation would have to be 
imposed. Another difficulty in the 
method is the distribution of the deple- 
tion allowance between the lessor and 
the lessee in the case of leaseholds. A 
third criticism might be advanced on the 
ground that the allowance for depletion 
would bear no relation to the value of 
the ore, as a rich and valuable deposit 
would receive no greater depletion al- 
lowance than a low grade deposit of 
practically no value. 

(b) Percentage of gross income method, 

The second method proposed for con- 


| 
sideration is a form of percentage deple- 


tion and was proposed in a brief sub- 
mitted to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee when it was considering the revenue 


Annual operating profit (estimated) 
Hoskold’s present worth factor 
Total value of future profits 
Punt 6086 2... ....s 
SU DE GRR ORTY . 5. suisse s n8-c'o ono o's 
Depletion allowed per annum ... 


bill of 1928. (See Exhibit XXX.) 
proposal, showing the changes, is as fol- 
ows: 

Proposed amendment of section 204(c). 
(Change shown in Italics): 

(c) The basis upon which depletion, ex- 
haustion, Wear and tear, and obsolescence 


see eee 





Net income before depreciation and depletion .... 
Annual redemption fund for depreciation .......... 


Profit allocated to plant cost (89) .. 


Depletion (51.38%) .......:+05e. 


determiing the gain or loss upon the sale 
or other disposition of such property, ex- 
cept that: 

(1) In the case of mines discovered by 
the taxpayer after Feb, 28, 1913, the basis 
for depletion shall be the fair market 
value of the property at the date of dis- 
covery or within 30 days thereafter, if such 
mines were not acquired as the result of 
purchase of a proven tract or lease, and if 








sold a large amount of goods to cus- 
tomers outside of the State of Illinois 
which, the brief argues, constitute a 
wt of interstate commerce and do not 
all under the category “business trans- 
acted in Illinois.” 

The next article in this series, 
presenting, according to subject mat- 
ter, the cases on the docket of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 


eeeeeee 
eee ee eeeeers 


ee eeeeee 


> 
Thi 


Balance of net income from ores .......... 





will summarize those cases involving 
the ontidity and application of pro- 
visions of the Federal revenue acts, 


depletion allowance be less than it would 
be if computed without reference to this 
paragraph. 

(8) In the case of oil and gas wells the 
allowance for depletion shall be 271% per 
centum of the gross income from the prop- 
erty during the taxable year. Such allow- 
ance shall not exceed 50 per centum of the 
net income of the taxpayer (computed 
without allowance for depletion) from the 
property, except thatein no case shall the 
depletion allowance be less than it would 
be if computed without reference to this 
paragraph. 


Method Would Reduce 
Reveriue of Government 


A report based on similiar principles 
was submitted by Alex..R. Shepherd, 
mining engineer for the Joint Committee. 
This report is made a part of the ap- 
pendix as Exhibit XXXI. 


The method proposed by the American 
Mining Congress does not seem to meet 
the requirements as to uniformity of tax 
burden which have been discussed in this 
report. The method consists in applying 
arate of 15% to the gross income from 
the property in determining depletion. 
The percentage is arrived at from the 
average of the depletion allowed on cost, 
Mar. 1, 1913, or discovery value. As this 
method is only effective in increasing the 
tax in the case of future discoveries, an 
apparent reduction in revenue to the Gov- 
ernment from mining properties would 
|follow its adoption. From the stand- 


pears to be undesirable. It still retains 
Mar. 1, 1913, value, and eliminates dis- 
covery value only with respect. to the 
future. It also allows the metal mining 
industry a still greater advantage than 
that received under the existing law. 
Under the existing law, depletion is al- 
lowed only up to an amount equal to the 
cost, Mar. 1, 1918, value, or discovery 
value, as the case may be, whereas the 
proposed method places no limit on the 
total depletion allowances except the 
practical limit set up by the exhaustion 
of the mine. 


Analytical Appraisal 
Of Property Suggested 


(c) Depletion based on percentage of 
net income. 

A third method which possesses con- 
siderable. merit is to allow depletion 
based upon net income from the prop- 
erty. Such a method appears practicable 
in two forms. Plan No. 1 consists of 
a deduction for depletion based upon a 
percentage of the net income from the 
property. Plan No, 2 consists in allow- 
ing depletion based upon the net. income 
from the property after a reasonable 
amount of the net income has been allo- 
cated to the plant investment. 

It has already been pointed out that 
the most important valuations for de- 
pletion purposes are computed by the 
analytic appraisal method. This method 
requires g3n estimate to be made of the 
future profits of the mine. If it were 
possible to determine these future profits 
correctly, they would equal the net in- 
come from the property. The question 
at once arises: What is the use of esti- 
mating such profits if the actual profits 
can be used? In fact, it can be proven 
mathematically that depletion by a per- 
centage of net income and depletion by 
the analytic appraisal method will be 
the same if the expected profit is cor- 
rectly estimated in using the latter 
method. For instance, there follows the 
computation for depletion in three mines, 
each with a life of 15 years, with the 
usual risk and discount rates of 8 per 
cent and 4 per cent. 





Mine No. 1 Mine No. 2 Mine No.3 
etenee $200,000 $150,000 $100,000 
.. 7.69579446 7.69579446 7.69579446 
$1,589,159 $1,154,369 $769,579 
ofes 500,000 1,000,000 1,500,000 
1,039,159 154,869 sea hweas 

69,277 10,291 


The following table proves that by 
taking 51.3 per cent of the net income, 


after depreciation and after allocating 
the proper amount of profit to plant cost, 
the same annual depletion allowance 
will result. 


Mine No.1 No. 2 Mine No.3 











sess +. $200,000 50,000 $100,000 
ronee 24,971 . 49,941 74,911 
sesececeoes-- 40,000 80,000 120,000 
sevens ss $185,029 SRODEO ice 

bind 69,270 SR ete tse 


The above computations show that the 
analytic appraisal method and the per- 
centage of net income method may be 
made to produce the same results, 


If the life of the mine is different the 
depletion factor of 51.8 per cent will 
change. For instance, for a 20-year life 
the factor will be «4 per cent; for a 
25-year life, 38.5 per cent; for a 30-year 
life, 34.1 per cent; for a 35-year life, 
30.5 per cent; and for a 40-year life, | 
27.6 per cent. 

In addition, if the rates of 8 per cent | 
and 4 per cent are not correct the factor | 
will change. For instance, if rates of | 
10 per cent and 4 per cent are used, the | 
following percentage factors are found: 








MEDI SUMO ois k dn Pi ndad ck > oicig 5 RM 
20-year life .. ..» 87.4% | 
25-year life .. -++ 82.3% 
30-year life | “e2) 28.3% | 
BESORE TID oes so ciccao saa me anie'de: SEED 
40-year life ........... ; 22.6% 
To be continued in the issue of 





Sept. 27. 


point of simplicity, the method also ap- | 





U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


September 23 
Made Public September 25 


Receipts | 
Customs receipts $2,494,967.66 | 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ........ 9,967,171.04 | 
Miscellaneous internai 
revenue ..... beiTwe 2,035,787.69 
Miscellaneous receipts . 753,244.61 
Total ordinary receipts | 15,251,171.00 
Public debt receipts.... 196,800.00 | 
Balance previous day... 403,571,426.45 | 
WON... oss kaviewaeae 419,019,397.46 | 
Expenditures 
General expenditures .. $6,197,965.71 
Interest on public debt. 2,534,886.98 
Refunds of receipts .... 445,705.03 
Panama Canal ........ 21,991.19 
Cperations in special ac- 
MER 6's 4 teaeiobes 15,591.87 
Adjusted service certifi- | 
oe 107,377.14 
Civil-service retirement 

WOIERS dio.e's sade bts win ee 34,393.89 
Investment of trust 

SEN, sys caved: Pee 181,255.39 

Tota! ordinary 

expenditures ...... 9,539,167.20 | 

Other public debt ex- 

penditures .......... 1,462,757.75 
Balance today ......... 408,017,472.50 

FON. 5 vee eeeeeee 419,019,397.45 


President Hoover Approves 
Issuance.of Hawaiian Bonds 


Public improvements will be provided! 
by a $1,945,000 bond issue in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, it was announced by 
the Department of the Interior Sept. 
25, after President Hoover had approved 
the issuance of the bonds. | 

The full text of the Department's 
statement follows: 

The Department of the Interior an- 
nounces that the President had approved 
the issue by the Territory of Hawaii 





of $1,945,000 in public improvement 
bonds. 
The bonds are exempt from all taxes, 





Increase of 8 Per Cent Recorded for Month Over Figu 


Income of Telephone Firms Expanded 
For July and for Seven-month Period 


For Last Year 





Operating income of 99 of the prin- 
cipal telephone companies of the United 
States for July totaled $20,567,838, an 
increase of 8 per cent over the figures 
for the corresponding month of 1928, 
the {Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced. 

The operating income of the same 





Revenues 
Subscribers’ station revenues 
Public pay station revenues 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues .. 
Message tolls 
Miscellaneoos toll line revehues . 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues .. 
Licensee revenue—Cr.~............ 
Licensee revenue—Dr. 


Telephone operating pevenGMR Gt. 08s Poe ea 


Expenses 

Depreciation of plant and equipment 
All other maintenance sane sees 
Traffic expenses .... eae 
Commercial expenses .........-...5-.-c00- 
General and miscellaneous expenses 

Telephone operating expenses 
Net telephone operating revenues 
Other operating revenues ..... 
Other operating expenses .... 
Uncollectible operating revenues ...y. 


Operating income before deducting taxes 


Taxes assignable to operations 
Operating income 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent 





> 


telephone companies during the seven- 
including July totaled 
$158,192,815, an increase of 7.1 per cent 
over the total for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

The official figures for 
month periods made public by the Com- 


month 


period 


mission follow: 








394,167,016 366,794,410 27,372,606 7.5| gage bonds. i 
27,159,111 25,648,568 1,510,543 5.9 24 
isTSo8 926 165°20.780 24 3197196 149 (The foreign ebinge Semee ae 
: “ga'414'908 20°198,964 4'215'944 20.9 | Printed today on page 6.) s 
16,808,788 14/370,943 2,432,845 16.9 | = = 
8,485,695 10,237,811 *1,752,116 *17.1 
8,237,081 9,941,312 *1,704,231 *17.1 Bo d 
655,753,720 595,199,360 60,554,360 10.2 Buy nas at 
99,527,708 92,745,054 "6,782,654 7.3 : 
"*) 107,791,485 90,337,019 17,454,466 19.3 Present Prices 
| 786,793,754 127,734,673 9,059,081 7.1 
61,175,735 52,631,061 8,544,674 16.2 for 6% Return and 
35,748,472 30,228,294 5,520,178 18.3 ‘bility of P 
441,037,154 393,676,101 47,361,053 12.0 Possibility of Profit 
214,716,566 201,523,259 13,193,307 6.5 
23,399 25,559 | *2,160 ... : 
44,986 57,561  *12,575 * Monrtns of be ei: 
4,123:772 3,760,916 362,856 9.6 d bond prices to levels 
210,571,207 197,730,341 12,840,866 6.5 a force P Sie to elias 
52,378,392 50,042,971 2,335,421 4.7 where it 1s now possi ¢ 
158,192,815 147,687,370 10,505,445 7.1 a well diversified list, on which 
67.26 66.14 bia 2 


1929 


( YEARLY 
INDEX 


Finance 


ence 


the seven- | 828¢ 


the rate of five shares of suc : 
Pct. | each $500, principal amount of the mort- 


1928 Increase 


*Complete data for the following companies of this class not available for inclusion: 
Central West Public Service Co.; Southwestern States Telephone Co. 





and bear an interest rate of 5 per cent. 
They are to be used exclusively for pub- 
lic improvements including wharf and 
harbor improvements, road construction, 
the erection of hospitals and other pub- 
lic buildings, the establishment of air- 
ports, etc. 

It is pointed out that by act of Con- 
gress the bonded indebtedness of the 
Territory of Hawaii is limited to 10 per 
cent of its assessed valuation. The pres- 
ent indebtedness amounts to 7.17 per 
cent and the present issue of bonds will 
raise that indebtedness to 7.64 per cent, 
— is well within the limit set by 
aw. _ 


C. & O. Railroad Subsidiary 
Asks I. C. C. for Permit 


The Levisa River Railroad Company, 
a subsidiary of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
applied on Sept. 21 to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Finance Docket 
7833, for authority to construct a line 


of ro 


28 miles 


long extending from a 


connection with the Chesapeake & Ohio 
at Millard, Ky., to the Kentucky-Vir- 
ginia State line. 
will be controlled and operated by the 


Chesapeake & Ohio by lease or 


The proposed new line 


such 


other arrangements as the Commission 


may approve, the application states. | 








75,000 Shares 


Harnischfeger Corporation 
No Par Value Common Stock 


TRANSFER AGENT 
First Union Trust and Savings Bank 


Chicago, Ill. 


REGISTRAR 


1787) 


Permit to Issue 


Stock for the purpose of 


bonds of the Boston 





the yield averages over 6%. 
Our current lists of bond and 
short term note investment sug- 
gestions include 92 issues on 
which the average return is 
over 6%. 


Send for copies 


THE EQUITABLE 
SECURITIES 


COMPANY INC: 
A subsidiary of 
The Equitable Trust Company 
of New York 
Stan.y Carr, Representative 


922 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company 


Chicago, Ill. 


DIVIDENDS EXEMPT FROM NORMAL FEDERAL INCOME TAX AND AT PRESENT 
100% FREE FROM WISCONSIN INCOME TAX 


The following information from a letter to us from Mr. Henry Harnischfeger, President of the Company: 


HISTORY AND BUSINESS 


The business of Harnischfeger Corporation was started as a partnership in 1884 and incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Wisconsin in January, 1910, as Pawling & Harnischfeger Company, the name being 
changed to the present designation in 1924. 

The Company’s business has been built around the task of supplying mechanical force and means to 


lift, carry, dig and convey materials. Its products include electric overhead cranes and hoists, material hand- 


ling monorail systems, gasoline, Diesel and electric powered shovels, drag lines, cranes, trenching machines, 
backfillers, truck cranes, single-line grab buckets, etc. 

The Company is not only one of the leading manufacturers in its field but has always been a pioneer 
in developing new and improved labor saving devices in the material handling and conveying field. Among 
the developments in which the Company was the leader were the introduction of the gasoline shovel and 
the Diesel powered shovel, both of which were introduced successfully in a field previously dominated by 
the steam shovel. 


The Company’s line of overhead cranes and hoists include those designed for power house, foundry, 


machine shop and other industrial uses as well as bucket cranes and lumber cranes. 


Capacities range from 


¥ ton to 250 tons. In the excavation line shovel capacities.are from 44 yard to 31% cubic yards, the ex- 
cavators being adaptable for use as drag lines, shovels, cranes, grab buckets, skimmer scoops, trench hoes, 


etc. The trench line includes trench digging machines, back fillers and tampers. 


Many new models which 


have been developed by the Company’s extensive engineering and research departments are now being 
‘ 


, introduced. 


The Company’s products are sold under the trade name of “P. & H.” and are in service throughout the 


United States 


7% Preferred Stock, par value $100 per share - + «© + $2,000,000 


and various other parts of the world. 


CAPITALIZATION 


The capitalization of the Company upon completion of present financing and transactions incidental — 
thereto will be as follows: 


No Par Value Common Stock - - - - 


Includes 40,000 shares reserved for stock purchase warrants attached to the Preferred Stock evidencing the 
right of the holder of each share of Preferred Stock to purchase on or before October 1, 1934, two shares 
of the Common Stock of the Company at $40 per share. 


EARNINGS 


The Company has shown a profit in every year since its inception. Net earnings of the Company for 
the 5 years and 7 months period ended July 31, 1929, certified by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., after 
all charges including depreciation, Wisconsin State Income Taxes, Federal Taxes at the current sate of 12% 
and dividends on the Preferred Stock now outstanding, but before deduction of interest eliminated by this 
financing (averaging $30,988 per annum for the period) have been as follows: 


‘ 


Year ended 
December 31st 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


7 months ended July 31, 1929 
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Authorized Outstanding 
$2,000,000 
500,000 shares* 300,000 


Net Earnings 
as above 


$345,359.83 
652,740.71 
691,805.80 
744,688.99 
845,574.24 
741,582.35 


Per share 


shares 


of 


Common stock to be 
Outstanding 


$1.15 
2.17 
2.30 
2.48 
2.81 
2.47 


Average annual net earnings for the period given above were equivalent to $2.38 per share of Common + 
Stock to be outstanding. 


counsel, Messrs, Lines, 


DIVIDENDS 


The No Par Value Common Stock now being offered will be placed on a $1.80 annual dividend basis 
with the payment of an initial quarterly dividend of 45 cents per share on January 1, 1930. 


This stock is listed on the Chigago Stock Exchange. 


We offer this Stock when, as and if issued and accepted by us and subject to the soprosel of 


Spooner & Quarles, of Milwaukee, for the Company, an 


Messrs. 


Miller, Mack & Fairchild, of Milwaukee, for the Bankers. Delivery in the form of temporary. 
certificates is expected to be made on or about October 8, 1929. 


Price $30.50 per share 


OTIS & CO. 


Statistics and statements given above, are not guaranteed but are obtained from sources considered to be reliable 
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FIRST WISCONSIN COMPANY 






Bosion and Maine Seeks _._ 


The Boston & Maine Railroad applied | 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission _ 
re |on Sept. 20, for authority to issue 75,- 

000 shares of 7 per cent Prior Prefer-— 

for general mortgage bonds. Under the 
terms of a collateral trust. agreement 
dated Aug. 25, 1926, between the rail- 
road and the Old Colony Trust Company- 
and S. Parlham Shaw Jr., trustees, ap- 
plication states, holders of - 





eral mort- 
Maine. may — 
convert them into the 7 per cent 
Preference Stock of the corporation at 
stock for 
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pistening Avoided 


valid on Ground They 
. Were Too Broad 


IMS of tht patent to Edward H. 
J Hill for a stencil sheet comprising a 
having a type-impressible cellulose 
ing with a tempering agent are valid, 
; Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
* ond Circuit has held. These claims have 
also been held to be infringed. 
The Hill patent, according to the 
Gourt’s opinion, marked an advance in 
art of making stencil sheets for use 
in duplicating typewritten material by 
eliminating the requirement of moisten- 
img the sheets when used after a substan- 
tial time had elapsed after they were 
made. 
<“The prior art particularly relied on by 
the defendants to prove the invalidity 
ofthe patent consisted of experiments 
coriducted by a Jesuit priest. Evidence 
of these experiments was given solely 
from memory, it is explained in the opin- 
ion, but the testimony did not show any 
sfinite»method which could be followed 
te achieve the results claimed. Other 
patents in the prior art cited as refer- 
ences were also held not to anticipate 
the patent in suit. ; 
vSeveral of the claims.of the patent, 
however, were held invalid on the ground 
tit they were too broad, and not limited 
to the specifications. 
“Thus modified, the decree of the lower 
court holding the patent valid and in- 
fringed, was affirmed. 


vs 
“= SIMPLICATOR CORPORATION ET AL. 
i 








, A. B.' Dick CoMPANY. 
Gireuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
tere No. 362. 





Appeal from the District Court for the 
“Southern District of New York. 


mopy & MCLAUGHLIN (THOMAS Ew- 
sane, A. ARNOLD BRAND, and N. S. AM- 
*sTuTz of counsel), for appellant, Sim- 
licator Corporation; ARCHIBALD Cox 
‘or appellee. 
Before MANTON, L. HAND, and AUGUSTUS 
LN. Hann, Circuit Judges. 
oy Opinion of the Court ‘ 
July 8, 1929 
“Kucustus N. Hanp, Circuit Judge.— | 
This is the ordinary patent infringement | 
suit. The patent is for an improvement | 
in- stencil sheets for reduplication of | 
eae matter. A stencil sheet is a | 
t adapted to be converted into a| 
stencil for multiplying copies with less | 
equipment than by printing, particularly | 
in machines which position the paper and | 
stencil and apply ink, so that it passes 
through the apertures in the stencil and | 
reaches the paper. ; : 
sIn the beginning sheets impervious to | 
irik were used to form stencils, and these 
sheets were. cut or perforated, so as to 
let. the ink through the apertures to the 
paper on which the duplication was to be 
made. The full face of the ;type could 
ngt be cut through these sheets, but only 
the outline of the letters because, if con- | 
tinuous cuts were made, the centers of | 
leep letters such as “o,” “a,” “b,” and | 
“q” were likely to drop out. Conse- 
quently a so-called “pin-point” type- | 
writer was used, which simply traced 
the outline of the letters. 


Modern Stencil Patented 


In 1888 by Broderick 

. The first important step in making the 

modern stencil was taken by Broderick, 

who invented a stencil sheet for which 
he obtained United States patent No. 

877706, in 1888. He discarded the idea 

of an impervicus sheet, and adopted a 

thin porous sheet of Japanese paper, 

led “Poshino,” as the basis for his 
stencil. This was a lacelike paper hav- 
itig’@ long fiber and open in texture. He 
cdated it with paraffin wax, which filled | 
all the little pores, so that when the 
stroke of the typewriter key came down | 
it*forced out backward the paraffin, and | 
léft the holes in the open lacelike sheet, | 
clear over the full-faced“reproduction of 
the type. Across these openings ex- 
tended the fibers, substantially uncut, so 
that there was a multitude of little ties | 
holding the centers of the loop letters in 
place, and yet throughout the entire por- 
tion of the stencil which had been 
p#éssed upon by the type the wax was ex- 
truded, forced backward, into another 
sheét, or extractor, which was generally 
set ‘behind to take up the wax. The re- 
nfoval of the wax in that way was called 

“extraction.” The stencil thus made re- 

produced for the first time the full-faced 

outline of the type. 

“In the old system the cuts were made 
through the base chosen for the stencil 
sheet. In this system of Broderick the 
coating alone was removed, and as far 
as possible the foundation was left un- 
disturbed. But the Broderick sheets were 
fragile and easily injured, because of the 
brittleness of the wax. A little crinkle 
in the sheet tended to break the brittle 
= and to disintegrate the texture of | 

e@ coating, and when the ink was ap- 

Jied the crinkled lines would be more or 

ess reproduced by seepage through the 

inute cracks, Changes in temperature 
so affected the sheets. Hot weather 
made the wax soft and sticky, so that 
it was apt to clog the type if a cover- 
ing sheet was not attached to the stencil. 

The production of copies from these sten- 

efls was limited and one thousand copies 

was ordinarily regarded as extremely 
d work. 

:These Broderick sheets were largely 
stiperseded by so-called indestructible 
stencils, made under the United States 

tents No. 1101268 and No. 1101269 to 

‘uller, granted June 23, 1914. 

‘In the process patent, No, 1101269, 
Fuller called’attention to the fact that 
it had been the former custom to make 
stencil sheets by coating them with wax, 

to form the necessary characters on 
sheets by striking the wax with a 
typewriter, in order to express it from 

e@ sheet wherever it was struck. He 

id that this method had proved un- 
satisfactory, because it was necessary 
remove the wax in order to secure 
clear copies, and because it was not pos- 
sible to do this with an ordinary type- 
writer. He added that the wax on the 
stencils deteriorated under changes of 
mperature, and that they had a com- 
paratively short life. 

»To obviate these difficulties Fuller 
le a coating for Yoshino paper ot 
tin and glycerin to keep the sheet 

soft and extended, and of bichromate or 


o 
















atent on Improvement in Stencil Sheet 
For Duplicating Is Valid and Infringed 


formaldehyde to harden or tan it. His 
stencil was tougher, stronger, more 
durable, and would run off many more 
copies than the wax stencil of Broderick, 
and, to a great extent, displace the lat- 
ter on the market. But it was necessary 
to moisten the Fuller stencil before using 
it. The material for the coating was 
broadly described as coagulated protein. 
Protein is a class of chemical substance 
containing nitrogen, and includes gelatin. 


Fuller Made Coating 
Of Gelatin and Glycerin 


Stencils must, of course, be stored 
pending distribution to the public, and 
will often remain for a considerable time 
in the hands of the consumer before use. 
It is desirable that they be at all times 
available without any special treatment. 

The necessity of moistening was a dis- 
tinct obstacle, involving annoyance and 
waste of time. Moreover, the moisten- 
ing which was necessary before use re- 
sulted in rusting and gumming the keys, 
and, after the moisture dried out, the 
sheets were likely to shrink and warp, 
= as to make an imperfect reproduc- 
ion. 

It was to obviate the defects of the 
Broderick and Fuller stencils, which had 
represented the best known advances in 
the art, that Hill, an employe of A. B. 
Dick Company, made the invention em- 
bodied in the patent in suit. In the 
specification he refers to wax stencil 
sheets, comments on their disadvantages, 
and says that they have been to a great 
extent superseded by stencil sheets in 
which a base of open texture porous ma- 
terial is coated with coagulated protein, 
such as gelatin combined with glycerin 
and treated with a suitable coagulent. 


Method Prepares Sheet 
For Use at All Times 


He adds that, if stencil sheets of the 
last kind have been stencilized for a sub- 
stantial period of time after the coating 
has been applied, they will be too brittle, 
and it will be necessary to soften the 
coating material by the application of 
moisture. He says that his object is to 
produce a stencil sheet that will improve 
upon the existing art, “in dispensing with 
the necessity of temporary moistening 
of the stencil sheet during the stenciliz- 
ing operation,” and that to attain this 
end he has devised “a coating or impreg- 
nating material characteristically differ- 
ent from anything * * * heretofore * * * 
developed, and which, when applied tu 
the foundation sheet, results in a stencil 


| Sheet which is at all times ready for use 


by inserting the same in a writing ma- 
chine and typing thereon.” 

The Inventor goes on to say that in 
carrying out his invention he employs a 
base of open texture, such as Yoshino, 
and coats or impregnates it with a cellu- 
lose ester, such as cellulose nitrate or 
cellulose acetate, by treating the paper 
with a solution of such cellulose ester in 
a suitable solvent; that the material he 
prefers to employ and with which ex- 
cellent results may be obtained is .known 
as “pyroxylin enamel,” a solution of ni- 
trated cellulose in a suitable solvent. He 
further says that this enamel, as at the 
time commercially available, has the con- 
sistency of ordinary molasses; to a given 
quantity of the pyroxylin there should 
be added a suitable proportion (50 per 
centum will give good results) of a tem- 
pering agent, such as castor oil, to pre- 
vent the pyroxylin from drying too hard 


|; and making the coating undesirably brit- 


tle; and that’finally it is advantageous 
to add’ to the mixture 5 to 10 yertaeet 


| of some fatty or tallow-like ingredient 
| to serve as a setting agent, and to act 


as a preservative of the proper consist- 
ency of the finished article, and to keep 
the composition in a proper state of soft- 


| only does the specification prescribe the 
|; use of paraffin either on the stencil sheet 
|or on a separate sheet, but collodion, 





ness, fluency, and displaceability. 


Permanency Given 
To Quality of Stencil 
_ He states that “it has been found that 
in stencil sheets made as above described 
the coating remains throughout an ex- 
tended period of time practically un- 
changing and without preliminary mois- 
tening, capable of being removed or dis- 
placed, as by the blow of the type of a 
writing machine or by the pressure of a 
hand stylus, from or on the underlying 
foundation sheet of Yoshino, leaving the 
open-texture fibers of the latter practi- 
cally intact for the support of the cen- 
ters of loop letters. * * *” 

Cellulose is the chief material com- 
posing the walls of plant cells, and is 
perhaps best exemplified by cotton fiber. 


| Cellulose esters are compounds of cellu- 
|lose produced by the imteraction of an 


acid with the cellulose; nitrocellulose is 


‘a compound of cellulose produced by the 


action of nitric acid, and acetyl cellu- 
lose by acetic acid. Cellulose compounds 
in general possess a considerable degree 
of hardness and toughness, and, unlike 
gelatin, a resistance to water. 

Pyroxylin is the name for part of the 
general class of cellulose nitrates that 
applies to the lower nitrates, that are 
apt to be more soluble and more plastic, 
and less explosive and less dangerous, 
than the higher nitrates. When pyroxy- 
lin alone dries out of solution, it is hard 
and horny. 

We see it after it has dried out in such 
things: as bathroom fixtures and enam- 
eled bedsteads. Such enamel is brittle, 
and frequently chips when it gets old. 

When castor oil is added to the py- 
roxylin in sufficient quantities, the sub- 
stance passes from horny to a pliable 
condition and will not dry up. But a 
large percentage of the castor oil tends 
to make the coating sti¢ky. 

To avoid this result, and to preserve 
the ‘proper consistency of the finished 
coating, the fatty material is added as a 


‘setting agent. 


Superiority Claimed 


For Defendant’s Product 

The new stencil sheets: were put out 
under the name of “mimeotype,” and 
have largely driven the old wax-coated 
sheets and the modified gelatin-coated 
sheets arene the ge even thpugh 
mimeotype” was sold at higher pri 
than the others, . re 

The defendant company, two years 
after the application for the patent was 
filed, wrote a letter to A. B. Dick Co. 
referring to defendant’s stencil sheet, 
which is substantially the same article 
as the Dick stencil, in which it was said 
that the necessity of moistening stencils 
was a most objectionable handicap to 
the sale of stencils on a large scale; that 
its new stencil “wants no moistening,” 
implies a “vast improvement,” and in- 
volves “immense possibilities of busi- 
ness,” 

There can be no doubt that the new 


x 


- Stencil Sheets 





Memory Testimony 
On Tests Rejected | 


Decree of District Court Is Af. | 


firmed, With Modifica- 
tions, on Appeal 





was a decided advance over the prior | 
art which we have described. 
But it is said that the Hill stencil 
showed no advance over the Belgian pat- 
ents to Campion. The first of these pat- | 
ents, No. 292613, antedated Hill. | 
The specification of patent No. 292618 | 
referred to the fact that paraffined sten- 
cils allow the ink to pass through the 
cracks which are accidentally formed, | 
either in the handling itself or by being | 
pulled along in the machine when the | 
text to be printed is impressed, and thus | 
give rise to ink stains in the copies. It 
is said that other sheets have to be mois- | 
tened before use, with the disadvantage | 
of rusting the typewriter. 


Collodion and Paraffin 
Used on Campion Sheet 


Campion, in order to obviate these dif- | 
ficulties, impregnated his sheet of Yo- 
shino with collodion and covered one 
side of it with a layer of paraffin. The 
latter was said to have the effect of | 
keeping the collodion supple and of serv- | 
ing at the same time as a pad to the | 
blow, allowing the easy perforation of | 
the collodion film by the character of the | 
typewriter. 

The specification stated that such a/| 
sheet did not have to be moistened. It 
added that the same advantages could 
be obtained in a lesser degree by using 
two superimposed sheets, the first collo- 
dionized and the second paraffined, or by 
using a single sheet collodionized, the 
supporting foundation being covered 
with a film of paraffin. 

It is evident that this stencil of Cam- 
pion involved a wax coating on one side 
of the sheet, or a separate waxed sheet, 
or a fitm of wax varnished with ¢ollo- 
dion, and did not, like Hill’s invention, 
contemplate the use of only a single 
sheet of Japanese paper impregnated 
with a cellulose compound. Much less 
did it suggest any formula for the coat- 
ing. 

It is true that the first claim of this 
Campion patent set forth a sheet im- 
pregnated with pharmaceutical or indus- 
trial collodion and nothing more; but not 


though a cellulose compound, admittedly 
will not make a practical stencil without 
softening (folio 1094), and it, contains 
only about 6 per cent of castor oil, and 
not the large proportion recommended 
in the Hill patent. 

Campion gives us no suggestion that 
a cellulose compound may be so modi- 
fied as to make a type-impressible. coat- 
ing. He merely says-that a.wax sten- 
cil sheet may be supplemented by a skin 
of collodion, so that the ink will not! 
seep through the cracks in the wax, 


Castor Oil Added 
To Celluloid Solution 


The second Belgian patent to Campion | 
No. 234067, ‘has for its object an im- 
provement on the first patent by the 
“replacement of pharmaceutical or in- 
dustrial collodion with which the sheet 
of Japanese paper is impregnated, by 
a solution of celluloid to which castor 
oil is added.” Celluloid is a cellulose 
compound. a 

In this second Campion patent the first | 
claim is for “a process of manufacture 
of type sheets for duplicators according 
to the principal patent above mentioned 
comprising a-sheet of Japanese paper 
impregnated uniformly with a solution 
of celluloid in its solvents, to which solu- 
tion is added castor oil or a similar 
suitable oil.” 

The words “according to the princi- 
pal patent above mentioned” indicate 
that the second patent, like the first, 
presupposes two films. The specification 
requires no large proportion of castor 
oil as a necessary softening agent, and 
suggests no proportion for the ingre- 
dients of the compound. 

It is at best altogether too vague to 
serve as an anticipation of the patent 
in suit. The Campion patents were only 
a modification of the wax-coating sten- 
cil sheet of Broderick, in which Cam- 
pion attempted to get away from the 
difficulties of both Broderick and Fuller. 

The contention that United States pat- 
ent No. 562590 to Dick defeats the 
patent in suit is still more illusory? 
It almost goes without saying that a 
new stencil sheet like Hill’s, which has 
been put upon the market by A. B. 
Dick, and has met with such great suc- 
cess, did not find its origin in such an 
old device of Dick himself as is shown 
in the patent of 1896. Indeed, we held! 
the first three claims of that very pat-| 
ent to have been anticipated by Brod- 
erick, A. B. Dick Co. v. Wichelman 
(C. C. A.) 108 F. 961. 


Wax Coated Sheet 
Shown in Prior Art - 


This old Dick patent is supposed to 
be relevant, because the specification 
suggests the protection of the coating 
of paraffin mixed with lard oil by a 
thin elastic varnish of nitrocellulose. 
The claims 4, 5 and 6 call for such a 
protective varnish. 

But the patent. nowhere describes a 
stencil sheet with a single coating of 
cellulose compound, and the stencil sheet 
contemplated is the old wax-coated sheet 
of Broderick somewhat softened by lard 
or lard oil and varnished with a thin 
film of nitrocellulose. Stencil sheets 
were made for years without overcom-| 
ing the objections to a paraffin coated | 
sheet, and not until a coating of paraf-| 
fin was abandoned did the difficulties dis- 
appear. 

The Gestetner United States patent 
No. 1371157 has also been cited as af- 
fecting the Hill invention. That pat- 
ent suggested the use of a pyroxylin 
or celluloid solution to size the base 
of a. stencil sheet in order to toughen 
the Yoshino fibers. The outer coating 
of the sheet however was to be of gela- 
tin. 

Gestetner’s patent had but the most 
remote relation to the Hill invention, 
and involved a chemical treatment for 
the base of gelatin-coated stencils, and 
apparently nothing more. 





| stencil. 
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War Risk Insuranice——-Persons Entitled to Policies—Judicial Review of Re- 


fusal of Veterans’ Bureau to Insure Y. M. I 
United States courts have no jurisdiction to determine that the 


who was in the service of the Y. M. 


C. A. Personnel— 
etitioner, 


C. A and engaged overseas during the 


World War, was an enlisted man in the Army within the meaning of section 
400 of the amendment to the war risk insurance act of Oct. 6, 1917, or 
to decree that the petitioner is entitled to share in the benefits of war risk 
insurance or to direct.the Veterans’ Bureau to issue insurance to him.— 


Burlingham v. United States. 
26, 1929. 


(Cc. C. A. 8)—IV U. S. Daily 1788, Sept. 


Courts—District Courts—Jurisdiction—Disagreement With Veterans’ Bu- 
reau Not Arising from Contracts of Insurance— : 
Though section 405 of the war risk insurance act (U. S. C. Tit. 38, 
sec. 445) confers upon district courts jurisdiction to determine disagreements 
as to claims under a contract of insurance between the Veterans’ Bureau 
and any beneficiary thereunder, it does not confer jurisdiction on such courts 
to consider a claim that did not arise from a contract of insurance.—Burling- 


ham v. United States. 


(C. C. A. 8)—IV U. S. Daily 1788, Sept. 26, 1929. 


Equity—Jurisdiction—Extent of Jurisdiction—Property Rights—Matters of 


Executive or Political Nature— 


Courts of equity will not deal with matters of an executive or political 
nature; nor do they interfere with the duties of any department of govern- 
ment unless absolutely necessary to maintain and protect the rights of prop- 


erty.—Burlingham v. United States. 
Sept. 26, 1929. 


(C. C. A. 8)—IV U.S. Daily 1788, 


Patents 


Patents—Use and Sale—Evidence— 
Memory testimony, uncorroborated 


and accompanied by no contempora- 


neous prior device, where experiments were continuous after date alleged, 
is insufficient to sustain the burden of prior use in such delicate matter as 
manufacture of chemical compound for a stencil sheet.—Simplicator Corp. et 


al. v. A. B. Dick Co. 


Patents—Construction of Claims— 


(C. C. A. 2)—IV U. S. Daily 1788, Sept. 26, 1929. 


There is no justification for sustaining broad claim, whese terms are met 
by prior art, when it would have to be limited by disclosure of specifications 
to elements set forth in narrower claims which are sustained.—Simplicator 


Corp. et al. v. A. B. Dick Co. (C. C. A. 
Patents—Stencil Sheet Infringed— 








Corp. et al. v. A. B. Dick Co. (C.C. A. 


for many years experimented in de- 
veloping practical stencil sheets. 

He started out with a_paraffin-coated 
process, later worked on a_nitrocellu- 
lose process, and says that he experi- 
mented with the same ingredients which 
are recommended in the Hill patent. 
He certainly kept his process secret 
and intended to do so, but such sten- 
cil sheets as he made were used for 
examination papers for his students, 
and were at one period also sold by 
his brother Paul, who conducted a busi- 
ness on his own account, about the 
year 1917, 


No Evidence Produced 


As to Experiments 

That Father Calhoun was a teacher 
of chemistry and a practical scientist, 
who showed great zeal in developing 
stencil sheets, there can be no doubt. 
But he was unable to present any for- 
mula which he had employed in mak- 
ing stencil sheets coated with nitro- 


cellulose and softened with fats and oils. | 


He likewise failed to produce any 
stencil sheets of the period about which 
he testified. His corroborating wit- 
nesses, moreover, had no clear under- 
standing of the processes which he was 
following. 

We cannot regard such memory tes- 
timony as sufficient to overthrow a 
patent, not because we doubt the good 
faith of Father Calhoun, but because 
the proof amounts to no more than his 


| statement that ‘he used the same or simi- 


lar ingredients in his process that Hill 
used, and that he made a _ successful 
There is nothing to show the 
relative proportions of his various in- 
gredients, or the length of time that 


| his stencil sheets would remain soft and 


practically usable. 

Orr, the secretary of the A. B. Dick 
Company, on the other .hand, testified 
that the “mimeograph” stencil sheets 
would frequently not be stenciled for a 
year after they were made, and said: 

“We would not put a stencil on the 


market unless we felt sure it would re- | 
main in good stencilisable condition for | 


at least a year and a half.” 


Small Per Cent of Castor Oil 


Used in Prior Device 

There is nothing to show that Father 
Calhoun did not simply make stencil 
sheets, coated with nitrocellulose and 
softened with castor oil or palm oil, 
which had but a short-lived use. They 
still might have answered a temporary 
purpose. Campion employed a solution 
of collodion with castor oil added as a 
softener to impregnate the Yoshino 
sheets, but neither in the Campion proc- 
ess, nor in the experiments of Father 


Calhoun, is a large percentage of castor | 


oil shown to have been used. 

Nor is there proof that either process 
would develop a stencil sheet that would 
not require additional moistening after a 
substantial time had elapsed, as is the 
case with the Hill invention. Even the 
wax sheets of Broderick, if so freshly 
made that the coating had not begun to 
harden and crack, might have answered 
the purpose as well. There is no satis- 
factory proof that Father Calhoun’s 
stencil sheets remained usable for ex- 
tended periods of time and were free 
from the difficulties which had long beset 
the art. 

Moreover, though Father Calhoun said 
that in the year 1913 he had made a 
stencil of cellulose material that would 
receive a clear impression in the type- 
writer and transmit a good clear copy on 
the mimeograph without previously 
moistening (folio 626), he admitted that 
he was still attempting to deal with the 
cutting out of letters a number of years 
later. But the fact that he has shown 
no development of a stencil sheet that 
corresponded with the Hill invention, and 
merely went on experimenting, is evi- 
dent from the general vague terms of his 
testimony. For example, he said: 

“* * * Up to and including the patent 
date * * * I continued to try methods and 
devices for variety of oils, fats, solvents, 
resins, esters, aldehyds, alcohols, and 
some acids, trying to reach as near as I 
could with my work a professor’s ambi- 
tion to know as fully as possible his ques- 
tion of research.” Page 212. 

“* * * T immersed my ether, alcohol, 
collodion ‘cotton, to which a _ suitable 
amount of softening materials had been 
added. * * *” Page 215. 

“* * * T’ introduced, because looking 
for special effects on films, every variety 


Patent 1526982 to Hill for stencil sheet, claims valid and infringed except 
claims 1, 5, 10, 15, 17, 19 and 20 which are invalid as too broad.—Simplicator 
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Yials in these ever-changing methods to 


| get better results and new results until 
|the present time, even now.” Page 217. 
| “T have spoken of the solution of gun 
| cotton in alcohol and ether or banana oil, 
lor amylacetate as part of the ‘stencil 
| dope.’ * * * So I began first to employ 
;eastor oil, and glycerin, and lard; and 
| this idea of lard would naturally lead me 
|to the kitchen, to which I had full access, 
iand so tallow and goose grease. And 
|as my teaching or organic chemistry af- 
|fords me to keep on hand all kinds of 
;fats, and as.I know each fat has its 
|own peculiar properties, one dissolving 
| or emulsifying well with one solvent, 
}and another being no good, or inferior, 
|for that solvent, I went through the or- 
dinary list of oils and fats, such as tal- 
| low, corn oil, peanut oil, sulphenated oil, 
| wool fat; and unless you think it neces- 
sary I will stop the list there, but if you 
desire I will continue—thus finding out 
the definite results of substances that 
would give you a great modification of 
flexibility and softness of film from the 
old collodion bath now obedient to sci- 
ence.” Page 218. 

“* * * So that I could say then that 
my cellulose stencils comprised these 
types of ingredients; cellulose nitrate, 
with suitable high-boiling and low-boil- 
ing solvents, to which were added oils or 
fats, or alcohols, or esters that possessed 
the property: not merely of emulsifying 
themselves with this solution, but acting 
as a partial solvent, and, consequently, 
never sweating out, and therefore get 
away from the necessity of a mere set- 
ting agent like talcum, or barium sul- 
phate, and the like. 

“This softening agent, then, of oils and 
esters, to which the semisolid fats were 
added in a quantity depending upon the 
amount of pyroxylin present, with the 
coloring matter added for the sake of 
looks and a nice stencil, involves the work 
that I did; pyroxylin, proper suitable 
solvents, softening agents of the nature 
that I have stated, setting agents if nec- 
essary—avoided if possible—the proper 
toning, and coloring it, to produce re- 
sults. * * *” Page 220. 


It is impossible to regard such an ac- 
count of Father Calhoun’s experiments, 
continuing, as the witness said, even 
down to the time of his testimony, as 
meeting the severe test required to es- 
tablish a prior use. As we said in a re- 
cent case, when discussing the degree 
of proof necessary to sustain a prior use, 
“the rule comes nearly to this, that one 
must have contemporaneous records, ver- 
bal or structural.” Block v. Nathan 
Anklet Support Co., Inc., 9 F. (2d) at 
page 313. 





| Description Is Inadequate 
To Show Anticipation 


Father Calhoun’s description of his 
process gives insufficient information to 
enable one to make, a stencil sheet like 
the one set forth in the Hill patent, and 
yet it is relied upon to anticipate that in- 
vention. In spite of all Father Calhoun’s 
experience with stencil sheets, he never 
seems to have produced in court any 
stencil or stencil sheet made in accord- 
ance with the teaching of the patent. 
Those that he’ made five or six months 
before his deposition was taken in. this 
suit may, as he said, have been only illus- 
trative, but their inadequacy casts doubt 
on what he was ever able to accomplish 
in making such stencil sheets as the pat- 
ent describes. 

It is true that an anticipation may be 
good, though it does not work as well as 
a patent; but there must be proof that it 
was for an operable structure and that it 
attained the same general result. It has 
not been shown that Father Calhoun 
made stencil sheets that would remain 
usable during an extended period of time 
without moistening. The trial judge, in 
commenting on the Calhoun use, said: 

“While the integrity of purpose of the 
witness may not be questioned, the court 
cannot conclude that such devises have 
been proven satisfactory and beyond a 
reasonable doubt to be anticipatory of 
plaintiff’s invention.” 

We see no reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of this finding. 

It has been earnestl¥ argued on behalf 
of A. B. Dick Co. that the Calhoun use 
jean in no event serve as an anticipation 


| of the patent, because Father Calhoun 


had preserved his mode of composition as 


|of hard-to-evaporate solvent)that I could|a personal secret. The patent in suit was 


But the prior art which has perhaps | pick up, such as acetic acid, nitrobenzine, | not for a process, and we recently said in 


been most urgently pressed is the so-| 
called Calhoun use. 


furol, and a number of others. Thus I 


Grasselli Chemical Co. v. National Ani- 


Father Calhoun|continued up to the date mentioned in|line & Chemical Co., 26 F. (2d) at page 


form of stencil described in the patent| was a priest of the Jesuit order, who|the patent to make use of these mate-|309, that such “a use is public, though 
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. Contracts 





Court Lacks Jurisdiction in Suit 






Affecting War Risk I nsurance Claim 





Powers of Tribunals Limited to Right to Decide Disagree- 
ments Arising Under Indemnity Contracts 





NITED STATES courts do not have 
» jurisdiction to decree that the peti- 
tioner, who was in the service of. the Y. 
M. C, A. and engaged overseas during the 
World War, is entitled to share in the 
benefits of war risk insurance, and to di- 
rect. the Veterans’ Bureau to issue insur- 
ance to him, the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit has held. 

No rule or statute confers jurisdic- 
tion on United States courts to adjudge 
such a matter, the opinion explains. 
Though district courts are given juris- 
diction to determine disagreements as to 
claims arising under a contract of in- 
surance between the Veterans’ Bureau 
and any beneficiary, they do not have 
jurisdiction to consider a claim that did 
not arise from a contract of insurance, 
it is stated in the opinion. 

The appellate court upheld the dismis- 
sal of the complaint by the district court 
on the ground that it was without juris- 
diction and that the facts alleged did not 
constitute a cause of action. (III U. S. 
Daily 1615.) 





LEWIS P. BURLINGHAM 
v. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
No. 8435. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Minnesota. 


PAauL J. THOMPSON (THOMPSON, HEs- 
SIAN & FLETCHER with him on the 
brief) for appellant; J. H. FRAINEs, 
Regional Attorney, United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau (LEwis L. DRILL with 
him on the brief) for appellee. 


Before Bootu, Circuit Judge, and SAn- 
BORN and Dewey, District Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 11, 1929 


Dewey, District Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court. 


Appellant Claims 
Enlisted Man’s Status 


The appellant, Lewis P. Burlingham, 
seeks a pronouncement of the United 
States Court that as a worker in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association dur- 
ing the World War, he was an enlisted 
man in the Army of the United States. 

His petition in substance alleges that 
he is a resident of the State of Minne- 
sota. That during the World War he en- 
listed in the service of the Y. M. C. A. 
for overseas service, and that he entered 
the service of said association on May 
15, 1918. That he was sent to France 
and served with the military forces of 
the United States as secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. at various places until Feb. 
9, 1919, when, having finished his serv- 
ice in France, he returned to America 
and was discharged, 

That during the period he was in the 
service of the Y. M. C, A. and especially 
while he was in France, he was not a 
civilian but was militarized and subject 
to all the rules, regulations and orders 
which applied to soldiers in the zone 
of the armies and by reason thereof he 
should be regarded, and was so regarded 
during that time, as an enlisted man in 
the Army of the United States. 


That by a decision rendered by the 
Mixed Claims Commission on Aug. 13, 
1926, the Hon. Edwin B. Parker, as um- 
pire, ruled and adjudged that enlisted 
men of the Y. M. C. A. serving with the 
A. E. F. were engaged in activities 
aimed at the direct furtherance of mili- 
tary operations against Germany and 
hence cannot be held to have been “civil- 
ians” or a part of the “civilian popula- 
tion” of the United States “within the 
meaning of the treaty” of Berlin, and 
consequently were not entitled to re- 
cover as against Germany, losses of per- 
sonal effects during such active service 
in the Y. M. C. A. And that by rea- 
son of this decision the United States is 
estopped from asserting other than that 
members of the Y. M. C. A. in active 
service with the A. E. F. were not en- 
listed men in the Army of the United 
States Government during the World 
War. 

He further alleges that he is entitled 
to war risk insurance by virtue of the 
war risk insurance acts of Congress, and 
particularly by section 400 of the amend- 
ment of the war risk insurance act ap- 
proved Oct. 6, 1917, providing that every 
enlisted man when employed in active 
service under the War Department was 
entitled to war risk insurance, That 
notwithstanding this act the officers or 
agents of the United States Government 
have taken the position that members 
of the Y. M. C. A., even though they 


served with the A. E. F., were not en- | 


titled to war risk insurance. ‘ 
By an act of Congress holders of wa 








the invention cannot be learned, unless 
the embodiment of it is destroyed.” 

But we do not have to consider the ef- 
fect of secrecy here, because we hold that 
the memory testimony of such a delicate 
matter as the manufacture of a satisfac- 
tory chemical compound for a stencil 
sheet is insufficient to sustain the burden 
which has been imposed in the case of the 
defense of a prior use. The Barbed Wire 
Patent, 143 U. S. 275, 12 S. Ct. 443, 36 L. 
Ed. 154; Electrical Engineers’ Equipment 
Co. v. Champion Switch Co. C. C. A.) 
23 F. (2d) 600; Winget Kickernick Co. v. 
Kenilworth Mfg. Co. (C. C. A.) 11 F. 
(2d) 1, 


Seven Claims Held : 
To Be Unsatisfactory 


The court below sustained all the, 


claims of the patent, but we regard 
claims 1, 5, 10, 15, 17, 19 ahd 20 as not 
supported by the specification. Claim 1 
is typical of these broad claims and reads 
as follows: 

“1, A stencil sheet adapted for conver- 
sion into a stencil by the impact of the 
type and the like thereon, the same com- 
prising a base having a type-impressible 
coating including a cellulose compound.” 

If this claim were to be held. valid, it 
would have to be limited to the compound 
described in the specification. The Cam- 
pion second Belgian patent shows a base 
having a “coating including a cellulose 
compound.” It does not anticipate, be- 
cause there is no showing, as in the Hill 
specification, of a single film of a cellu- 
lose compound, of of a tempering agent, 
such as Hill uses. 

There can be no justification in sustain- 
ing such a broad claim as No. 1, when it 


Column 7.) 


[Continued on Page 9, 


risk insurance who had allowed their 
policies to lapse were entitled to rein- 
state the same by making application 
prior to July 2, 1927. That in pursuance 
to said act and in view of the decision 
of Judge Parker, this petitioner on June 
17, 1927, duly filed in the office of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau at Wash- 
ington, D. C., a petition claiming that he 
was entitled to the benefits of the war 
risk insurance and asking for reinstate- 
ment. That on June 17, 1927, the Di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Bureau refused 
said petitign and refused to allow peti- 
tioner to share in the benefits of said 
act. 


Files Petition Asking 
For Insurance Benefits 


On the strength of this statement he 
asks this court (1) to determine the 
status of petitioner as an enlisted man 
in the Army of the United States during 
the war with Germany, and (2) to de- 
cree that petitioner is entitled to share 
in benefits of war risk insurance, and to 
direct the Veterans’ Bureau to issue in- 
surance to him. And (3) for such further 
relief as to the court may seem just and 
equitable. 

The distrcit court sustained a motion 
to dismiss plaintiff’s petition and cause 
| of action on the grounds, (1) that the 
court was without jurisdiction, and (2) 
that the facts alleged did not constitute 
a cause of action. Hence, this appeal. 

Appellant’s complaint is to say the 
least, unusual, and we are unable to find 
any rule or statute conferring jurisdic- 
tion’ on the United States courts to ad- 
judge and determine the matters re- 
quested by appellant. 

The laws of the United States relat- 
ing to war risk insurance did grant to 
their commissioned officers and enlisted ‘ 
men and to every member of the Army 
Nurse Corps (female) and of the Navy 
Nurse Corps (female) when employed 
in active service under the War Depart- 
ment or Navy Department, insurance 
against death or total permanent dis- 
ability. 





Provision for Insurance 
Stated in Section 400 


Sec. 400 of the act relied upon by plain- 
tiff in his petition provided that officers 
and enlisted men employed in active 
service under the War Department upon 
application to the "Bureau and without 
medical examination, were éntitled to in- 
surance on the payment of premiums as 
therein provided. However, in order to 
secure the benefits of the act a qualified 
person must apply for such insurance 
within 120 days after enlistment or after 
entrance into or employment in the active 
service and before discharge or resigna- 
tion. 

The petitioner does not claim that he 
made any application for insurance 
within 120 days after enlistment or be- 
fore his discharge from the service. He 
only claims that he made an application 
for reinstatement. He could not be rein- 
stated unless he was previously insured. 

No allegation of his complaint, there- 
fore, brings him within the terms of the 
act entitling him to insurance, even 
though he were qualified as an officer 
or enlisted man in active service under 
the War Department. Neither does he 
offer or tender a premium on any such 
insurance. 

Appellant’s complaint then, and the 
prayer for relief are resolved into an 
application to this court to determine 
and declare that he,was an enlisted man 
in the Army of the United States during 
the war with Germany. 

Courts of equity deal only with prop- 
erty rights and the maintenance of obli- 
| gations between citizens which affect 
|them. Re Sawyer, 124 U. S. 200. 

They will not deal with matters of an 
executive or political nature, nor do they. 
interfere with the duties of any depart- 
ment of Government unless absolutely 
| necessary to maintain and protect the 
| rights of property. Simpkins Federal 
Practice, page 297. 

And the Government cannot be sued 
except on those claims which are spe- 
cially authorized by statute. U. S. v. 
McLemore, 4 How. 286. 


Jurisdiction of Court 
Limited in This Case 


The United States District Court is 
a court of general jurisdiction but such 
jurisdiction is limited to those contro- 
versies and actions specially authorized. 
U. S. v. Clark, 8 Pet. 436. 

The complainant sets out no grounds 
which he claims are jurisdictional facts. 

The only section under which com- 
| plainant claims there might be jurisdic- 
| tion to determine his question is sec, 405 
of the war risk insurance act. This sec- 
tion does confer upon the United States 
court jurisdiction to determine disagree- 
ments as to claims under a contract of 
insurance: between the Bureau and any 
beneficiary or beneficiaries thereunder, 
but it does not confer jurisdiction on the 
court to consider a claim that did not 
arise from a contract of insurance. 

The decision of Judge Parker could 
not in any way bind the Government of 
the United States, even though it were 
applicable tothe facts in this case. U, 
S. v. Loveland et al. 25 Fed, (2d) 447. 

This court has ho jurisdiction of the 
subject .of the action, and especially to 
grant the relief sought by complainant; 
and the action of the trial court in sus- 
taining the motion to dismiss on the 
ground that it was without jurisdiction 
to hear and determine the matters in- 
| volved is affirmed. 
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Applications Granted 
And Petitions Denied 


By Radio Commission 


Press Wireless Association Is 
Permitted to Change Loca- 
tion of Transmitters in 
Various Cities 





Applications denied and granted, as 
made public Sept. 25 by the Federal 
Radio Commission, follow in full text: 

In each of the following cases, heretofore 
heard by the Commission and taken under 
advisement, the Commission found that 
public interest, ‘ 
would not be served by granting of said ap- 
plications. The Commission, therefore, di- 


rected that orders be entered reciting said | 


findings and denying said applications. 
William Thompson, Bridgeport, Ohio, C. 
P. 1,500 to 1,66 
experimental purposes in broadcasting. 
Hilliard Company, Inc., Scottsbluff, Nebr., 
C. P. 1,210 ke. and 100 watts, unlimited time. 
C. L. Morris, P. E. Morris, G. E. Wray and 


convenience or necessity | 


ke. and 75 to 100 watts for | 





O. W. Wray, Almena, Kans., C. P. 1,420 ke. | 


and 50 watts, daylight hours specified. 

The Concordia Brdestg. Co., 
Kans., renewal of license, 1,420 ke. 
50 watts. 

Ralph A. Powers & Maynard Smith, Pow- 
ers & Smith, Port Huron, Mich., C. P. 860 
ke. and 200 watts. 

Champlin Refining Co., Enid, Okla., C. P. 
1,190 ke. 5,000 watts, full time daylight, 
half-time evening hours. 

The Commission granted the following 
applications: 

WAAM, Inc., Newark, N. J.. WAAM, 
modification of license (to change loca- 
tion of studio only). 

Franklin J. Wolff, Trenton, N. J., WOAX, 
modification of license (to change loca- 
tion of studio only). 

Wilson Duncan, City, Mo., 


and 


Kansas 


KWKC, C. P. (to install new transmitter | 
KMgJ, | 


with automatic control). 

The Fresno Bee, Fresno, Calif., 
modification of license (to change fre- 
quency from 1,200 ke. to 1,210 ke. No 
change in power or hours of operation). 

Pan American Airways, Inc., Airplane 
NC-147-H, Miami, Fla. KHFE; Pan 
American Airways, Inc., Airplane NC-197- 
H, Miami, Fla. KHFG: Pan American 
Airways, Inc., Airplane NC-812-H, Miami, 
Fla., KHFH; Pan American Airways, Inc., 
Airplane NC-811-H, Miami, Fla., KHFF, 
airplane licenses (to use 5,690 ke. day only, 
3,070 ke. night; 338, 500, 3,106 ke. calling; 
375 ke. radio compass, 414, 457 ke. medium 
frequencies for working while on sea 
flights; and 2,662 ke. navigation). 

Colonial Air Transport, Inc., Airplane 
NC-9677, New York City, license (experi- 
mental airplane) (to use 1,608, 2,326, 3,088, 
4,785 and 6,350 ke., subject to change). 

Radio Victor Corp. of America, Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, C. P. (tem- 
porary (to use 542 ke. for exhibition pur- 
poses and license). 

The Robert Dollar Company, Honolulu, 
Oahu Island, Hawaii, KGS; The Robert 
Dollar Company, Musselrock, Calif., KGQ; 
The Robert Dollar Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif.. KGX, modification of C. P. to use 
7,437.5 and 14,875 ke. additional frequen- 
cies and 30 kw. 

General Electric Company, So. Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., W2XAW, modification of 
licens@ (to use 23,000 kc.). 

Wilmington Radio Association, Wilming- 


) ton, N.C., WRBT, license (to cover C. P.). 


Howard R. Miller, Philadelphia, Pa., 
WELK, authority to install automatic fre- 
quency control. , 

Westchester Broadcasting Corp., Green- 
ville, N. Y.,. WCOH, license (to cover C. 
P 


). 

A. E. Newton, Jamestown, N. Y., WOCL, 
modification of license (to change loca- 
tion of studio). 

Horace Dy Good, Reading, Pa., WRAW, 
modification of license (to change location 
of studio); authority to install automatic 
freq. control. 

mberland Brdestg. Co., Cumberland, 
Md., WTBO, license (to cover C. P. for 
change of transmitter location). . 

Nebraska Buick Automobile Co., 
coln, Nebr., KFAB, authority to 
automatic freq. control. 

The Voice of St. Louis, Inc., St. Louis 
Coupty, Mo., KMOX-KFQA, modification 
of ¢, P. 

Peery Building Company, Ogden, Utah, 
KLO, C. P. (to change location of trans- 
mitter from 405 25th. St., to 4 miles west 
of City of Ogden, Utah, and to install 250 
watt equipment). 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Bloom- 
ingdale, Twp., Il, KYW-KFKX, modi- 
fication of C. P. 

rean Bible Class, First Baptist Church, 
Little Rock, Ark., KGHI, license (te cover 
Cc. P. for change in frequency from 1,500 
to 1,200 ke. and installation of automatic 
frequency control). 

James R. Fouch, Ontario, Calif.,. KF'WC, 
voluntary assignment of license to J. C. 


Lin- 


& E. W. Lee; C. P. (to move location of | 


transmitter). 

Great Lakes Radio Broadcasting Com- 
pany, near Downers Grove, Ill. W9XF, 
license (to cover C. P. for use of 6,020, 
11,800, 21,500 ke. and 5 kw.). 

The City of Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, 
c. P. (1,712 ke. and 1 kw. with unlimited 
time for police work). 

Press Wireless, Inc., modification of C. 
P. (to change location of transmitter). 

General Electric Co., So. Schenectady, 
N. Y., W2XAF, modification of license from 
8 general experimental frequencies to 9,530 
ka experimental. 

General Electric Co., So. Schenectady, N. 
Y., W2XAD, modification of license from 
8 general experimental frequencies to 1,534 
ke., experimental. 

Police Dept., City of Tulare, Calif., C. P. 
1,712 ke., 15 watts. 

Bureau of Police, City of Philadelphia, 
Pa., C. P. 1,712 ke., 500 watts. 


Army Orders 


Each of the following officers of the M. 
Cc. are appointed members of a board to 
meet at Fort Snelling, Minn., for the pur- 
pose of examining applicants for commis- 
sions in the M. D.: Col. Kent Nelson, 
Majs. Edwin B. Maynard, Charles H. 
Lovewell. 

Col. John L. Shepard, M. C., detailed as 
a member of the Army retiring board ap- 
pointed to meet at headquarters, Sixth 
Corps Area, Chicago, Ill. 

Maj. George M. Peek, F. A., from duty 
in the F. A. School, to regular duty at 
Fort Sill, Okla. 

2d Lt. John Wilbert Erickson, M. A. C., 
Res., orders of Aug. 29 revoked. 

Wrnt. Offr. Peter E. Haddix, U. 8S. A., 
retired, resignation of ‘commission ac- 
cepted. 

Capt. Myron Turner Harshaw, Fin. Res., 
orders of July 5 amended to become effec- 
tive Oct. 8, 1929. 

Capt. John T. Fleming, Q./M. C,, retired 
upon his own application. 

Capt. Thomas H, Chambers, Fin. Dept., 
relieved from duty as property ‘auditor, 
headquarters, Third Corps Area, Baltimore, 

a. 
ie Lt. Alarvey H. Holland, A, C., par. 
56, S. O. 108 amended to become effective 
Jan. 4, 1930. 

2a Lt. Lewis H. Ham, F. A., from Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vt., to Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Each of the following officers of the F. 
A. trom Manila, P. I., to the station indi- 
cated after his name: Capt. Doyle O. 
Hickey, Madison Barracks, N, Y., 2d Lt. 
William P. Ennis, Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 

Tech, Sgt. James P, Sharkey, M. D., wiil 
be placed upon the retired list at Fitz- 
simons General Hospital, Denver, Colo. 

Mstr. Sgt. William H. Warmoth, will be. 


Concordia, | 


install | 











Topical Survey of the Government 


— 


Trade in Grain Futures Regulated 
To Prevent Price Manipulation 





Attempts to Corner Market and Other Unfair Practices 
Checked by Federal Supervision 





Topic 1—Industry: Food and Food Products 





By J. W. T. Duval, 


Chief of Grain Futures Administration, 
Department of Agriculture 


HE Grain Futures Administration 
is charged with the enforcement 
of the Grain Futures Act of Sept. 

21, 1922. The provisions of this act 
are primarily for the purpose of reg- 
ulating transactions on grain ex- 
changes trading in contracts for fu- 
ture delivery. The act authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to designate 
grain exchanges or boards of trade as 
“contract markets” whenever they com- 
ply with and carry out certain con- 
ditions and requirements. 


Such an exchange must be located at 
a terminal market where cash grain 
is sold in sufficient quantities and un- 
er such conditions as fairly to reflect 
the general value of the grain and the 
differences in the value between the 
various grades of grain, and where 
there is available official inspection 
service approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


As a means of regulation the gov- 
erning board of such an exchange 
must provide for the making and filing 
of reportsgin such manner and form 
and at such times as may be prescribed 

y the Secretary of Agriculture. 

hey must also keep full records 
showing the details and terms of all 
transactions entered into by the board, 
or the members thereof, as applied to 
cash transactions or transactions for 
future delivery. 


In addition to such reports as may 
be required all records pertaining to 
eash and future transactions shall at 
all times be open to the inspection of 
any duly authorized representative of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture or United States Department 
of Justice. 

 & 8 

HE prime purpose of the Grain 

Futures Act is to prevent the ma- 
nipulation of prices and the dissemina- 
tion of false or misleading reports 
concerning crop or market conditions 
that affect or tend to affect prices, 
and to insure the right of membership 
on exchanges dealing in futures to 
cooperative associations of producers. 


Up to the present.time 13 grain 
exchanges. have been designated as 
“contract markets” permitting the 
trading in contracts fer future de- 
livery. They are: The Board of 
Trade of the city of Chicago, Chicago 
Open Board of Trade, Kansas City 
Board of Trade, Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, ‘Duluth Board of 
Trade, St. Louis Merchants Exchange, 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
New York Produce Exchange, Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce, Los An- 
geles Grain. Exchange, Grain Trade 
Association of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, Seattle Grafn 
Exchange, and the Portland (Oregon) 
Grain Exchange. 

* aE * 

While ali of the exchanges in the 
foregoing list hold designations as 
“contract markets” there has been no 
trading in grain futures on the New 
York Produce Exchange and the Bal- 
timore Chamber of Commerce for two 
years. Likewise, only occasional trades 
in barley futures are made on the ex- 
changes at Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 


Transactions on the Chicago Board 
of Trade cover wheat, corn, oats, and 
rye futures. It is by far the most im- 
portant of the futures markets. Ap- 


proximately _87 per cent of the com- 
bined trading in all grain futures on 
all contract markets take place on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


* * *# 


WHEAT is by far the most im- 

portant of all grain futures. Over 
a period of eight years the trading in 
wheat futures averaged 62 per cent 
of the total trading in the United 
States in all grain futures. Of the 
trading in wheat &5 per cent was on 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 


Volume of trading in wheat futures 
on the Chicago Board of Trade and 
the combined trading on all contract 
markets by crop years, beginning July 
1, 1921: 


Year Chicago All markets 
1921-22 12,814,318,000 14,655,651,000 
1922-2 9,625,226,000 11,225,887,000 
1923-24 6,124,323,000 7,316,914,000 

16,587,110,000 18,875,965,000 


1924-25 


15,869,030,000 
10,619,503,000 
9,203,164,000 


18,344,919,000 
12,584,315,000 
11,201,018,000 
9,907,610,000 12,195,034,000 


Wheat—eight-year average: Chicago, 
11,343,785,000, all markets, 13,299,963,000. 


All Grain—Eight-year average: Chicago, 
18,367,181,000, all markets, 21,155,611,000. 





As a part of the supervision ac- 
tivities reports are received daily from 
the clearing members of the “con- 
tract markets,” showing the quantity 
of the various futures bought and the 
quantities sold, together with the ag- 
gregate of the open commitments in 
the various futures on both the “long” 
and the “short” side. 


The information covered by these re- 
ports is compiled by the Grain Fu- 
tures Administration and the figures 
with reference to the volume of trad- 
ing and the aggregate open commit- 
ments are made public daily. 

He * % 


FURTHER function of the Grain 

Futures Administration is to pre- 
vent, through the governing board of 
the various contract markets, the dis- 
semination of false “or misleading or 
knowingly inaccurate reports concern- 
ing crop or market information or 
conditions that affect or tend to affect 
the price of grain in interstate com- 
merce. 


Likewise the governing board of the 
various contract markets must provide 
for the prevention of manipulation of 
prices or the cornering of any grain 
by the dealers or operators upon 
such exchanges. These requirements 
necessitate a constant checking of the 
market news and gossip and of the 
books and records of members. 

* * ae 


At the suggestion of the Secretary 
of Agriculture each of the contract 
markets created a special Business 
Conduct Committee to work“in coop- 
eration with the Department, and the 
work of these committees has been 
very efficient and helpful in connec- 
tion with the enforcement of the 
Grain Futures Act. The appointment 
of such a committee has been made a 
condition precedent to designation. 


The Grain Futures Administration 
is likewise makirig a comprehensive 
study of the fundamentals involved in 
future trading in an effort to preserve 
the good features of the present sys- 
tem and to eliminate whatever defects 
may exist in present practices so that 
grain-price movements may check 
more closely with supply and demand. 
Information already at hand indicates 
that reforms along tlrse lines will be 
of material aid to agriculture. 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown in the practical contacts between divisions and bureaus irrespective of 


their place in the administrative organization. 


The seventh article, to be 


printed in the issue of Sept. 27, also will deal’with “Food and Food Products” - 
and is contributed by P. B. Dunbar, Assistant Chief of the Food, Drug, and 
Insecticide Administration, Department of Agriculture. 





pais vast organization has never been studied in detail as one piece of adminis- 
trative mechanism. No comprehensive effort has been made to list its multi- 
farious activities or to group them in such a way as to present a clear picture 


of what the Government is doing. 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, President of the United States, 1909-1913. 





THE people of the United States are not jealous of the amount their Government 
costs, if they are sure they get what they need and desire for the outlay, that 
the money is being spent for objects which they approve, and that it is being 
applied with good business sense and management. ‘ 

- —WOODROW WILSON, President of the United States, 1913-1921. 


MAKING a daily topical survey of all the bureaus of the National Government, 
grouping related“activities, is a work which will enable our citizens to under- 
stand and use the fine facilities the Congress provides for them. Such a survey 
will be useful to schools, colleges, business and professions here and abroad, 

. —CALVIN COOLIDGE, President of the United States, 1923-1929, 








placed »upon the retired list at State 
Armory, Cambridge, Mass. 
Capt. John M. Lile, Cav., from Fort 


Des Moines, Iowa, to duty with the Ohio 
National Guard, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ist Lt. Joseph E. Kelly, Inf., Letterman 
General Hospital, Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., will proceed to his home and 
await retirement. 

Maj. John Hawley Larned, A. C. Res., to 
duty at Langley Field, Hampton, Va. 

ist Lt. Leo James McDonald, Chaplains 
Res., to duty at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Capt. David S. Rumbough, F, A., from 
duty at the F. A. School, to regular duty 
at Fort Sill, Okla. 

Capt. Russell C. Winchester, Cav., from 
West Point, N. Y., to Fort Riley, Kans. 

ist Lt. Hayden A. Sears, Cav., from the 
18th to the 9th Cav., Fort Riley, Kans. 

Col. Christopher C. Collins, M. C., from 
duty with the Organized Reserves of the 
Second Corps Area, Newark, N. J., to 
Washington, D. C. 

Col.Albert E, Truby, M. C., from Gov- 
ernors Island, N. Y., to Washington, D. C. 

Lt. Col. William 8. Shields, M, C., from 
Fitzstmons 


General Hospital, Denver, 
Colo,, to Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
Maj. Lamphear W. Webb Jr., M. C., 


from Fort Hamilton, N. Y., to Fort Rose- 
crans, Calif. 

Capt. Milo P. Dunning, M. C., from Fort 
Rosecrans, Calif., to Fort Robinson, Nebr, 

Ist Lt. Pendleton Edgar, Specl. Res., to 
duty at New York, N. Y. 

Capt. Lee Gates Moffet, Q. M. C. Res., 
orders of Sept. 13 amended to revert him 
to inactive status. 

2d Lt. Bernard Cecil Rose, A. C., resigna- 
tion of commission accepted, 











Change in Accounting 
System Is Advocated 


Mr. McCarl Seeks Better Plan 
For Disbursing Federal Funds 





Recommendations to improve the pres- 
ent accounting methods in the disburse- 
ment of Federal funds are being studied 
by the Comptroller General, J. R. Mc- 
Carl, and his assistants, preparatory to 
their submission to Congress on Dec. 2, 
it was stat@d orally at the General Ac- 
counting Office Sept. 25. . 

The nature of the recommendations 
was not disclosed. It was said that the 
Comptroller General has been working 
on them since the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1929. The Comptroller General, 
when he completes his work, will keep 
in mind the need for new legislation that 
will secure greater economy and efficiency 
in the expenditure of public moneys. He 
has sabmitted to Congress his views on 
this subject, some of which since have 
been enacted into law. «He plans to make 
additional recommendations with the hope 
that they will be considered and enacted 
into law. 

There are some defects in the pres- 
ent accounting system, with which the 
Comptroller General is familiar and 
which he plans to remedy if provided 


Earnings of Textile 
And Other Industries 
Subject of Inquiry 





List of Taxpayers Sent to 
Treasury Department for 
Information as to Returns 
Of Income 


Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
bas made public an additional list of tax- 
payers* whose names have been sent to 


the: Treasury Department for certain 
financial information in accordance with 
a Senate resolution (S. Res. 108). 


The list, on which the information is | 


being requested by the Finance Commit- 
tee minority, follows in full: 


Artists’ Materials, Schedule 1.—Milton 
Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass.; Binney & 
Smith and Devoe & Raynolds, New York 
City; Weber & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shoe “Machinery, Schedule 3.—United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation and nine sub- 
sidiary or affiliated companies, Boston, 
Mass. 

Hats, Schedule 15.—Crofut & Knapp, 
Norwalk, Conn.: Knox Hat Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Mallory Hat Co., Danbury, 
Conn. 

Hard Rubber Combs, Schedule 
Julius Schmid, Inc., New York City. 

Silks, Schedule 13.—National Silk Dye- 
ing Co., Paterson, N. J.; Sidney Blumen- 
thal & Co., Inc., Shelton and Uncasville, 
Conn.; Susquehanna Silk Mills, Marion, 
Ohio; B. Edmund David, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J.; Hess, Goldsmith & Co., Inc., Kings- 
ton, Pa.; Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co., 
Decatur, Ala. 

Alkahn Silk Label Co., Inc., American 
Silk Label Mfg. Co., Artistic Weaving Co., 
J. & J. Cash, Inc., Century Woven Label 
Co., Hercules Woven Label Co., J. L. & 
M. Jacobs, Co., E. H. Kluge Weaving Co., 
Premiere Woven Label Co., Inc., G. Reis 
& Bros., Inc., United States Woven Label 
Co., Warner Woven Label Co., Inc., Ameri- 
can Hard Rubber Co., and Vulcanized Rub- 
ber Co. all of New York City. 

Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Cotton, Schedule 9.—Arkray Mills, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Victory Yarn Mills Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Lawton Spinning Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I.; J. -& P. Coats, -Inc., 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Clark Thread Co., New- 
ark, N. J.; Pierce Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass.; King Philip Mills, Fall River, 
Mass.; Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co., Adams, 
Mass.; Lawton Mills Corporation, Plain- 
field, Conn.:; Ponemah Mills, Taftville, 
Conn.; Lonsdale Company, Lonsdale, R. 
I.; Manville, Jenckes Co., Pawtucket, R. 
I.; Duncan Mills, and Judson Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me.; 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass.; 
Sagamore Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass.; 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va.; Chadwick-Hoskins Co.,; Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Victor-Monaghan Co., Green- 
ville, S. C.; Sayles Bleacheries, Saylesville, 
R. I.; Bellman Brook Bleachery Co., Fair- 
view, N. J.; Dedham Finishing Co., East 
Dedham, Mass.; The Aspinook Company, 
Jewett’ City, Conn.; La France Textile In- 
dustries, Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Stead, Miller & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Vigilant Mills, Frankford, Pa.;. Orinoka 
Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. (and 
Huntsville, Ala.); Crompton Mills, Cromp- 
ton, R. I.; Brookside Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Piedmont Plush Mills, Greenville, 
S. C.; Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H.; 
Beacon Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass.; 
Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I.: Draper- 
American Mill, Draper, N. C.; Rhode Is- 
land Mills, Spray, N. C.;:Manetta Mills, 
Monroe, N, C.; Cluett, Peabody & Co.,, Inc., 
and Geo. P. Ide & Co., Troy, N. Y.; Man- 
hattan Shirt Co., New York City. 

Wool, Schedule 11.—Wm. H. Grundy Co., 
Inc., Bristol, Pa.; Jules Desurmont 
Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I.; Goodall 
Worsted Co., Sanford, Me.; Worumbo Mfg. 
Co., Lisbon Falls, Me.; American Woolen 
Co., Boston, Mass.: Farr Alpaca Co., 
Holyoke, Mass.: M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., 
North Andover, Mass.; Arlington Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass.; Aetna Mills, Watertown, 
Mass.; Jos. Benn Corporation, Greystone, 
R. I.; French Worsted Co. and Guerin 
Mills, Inc., Woonsocket, R, I.; Wanskuck 
Co., Providence, R. I. 5 

Troy Blanket Mills, Troy, N. Y.; 
Hockanum Mills Co., Rockville, Conn.: 
Jamestown Worsted Mills, Jamestown, N. 
Y.; Forstmann & Huffmann Co., Passaic, 
N. J.: Southern Worsted Corporation, 
Greenville, 8S, C.; M. J. Whittall Associ- 
ates, Worcester, Mass.; Bigelow-Hartford 
Carpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn.; Alex- 
ander Smith & Sons, Carpet Co., Yonkers, 
N. Y.; Stephen Sanford & Sons, Amster- 
dam, N, Y.; Hardwick & Magee Co., Phila- 


15.— 


delphia, Pa.; Merrimac Hat Corporation, 
Amesbury, Mass. 
Rayon, Schedule 13.—The Viscose Co. 


and DuPont Rayon Co., New York City; 
Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Covington, Va.; Celanese Corporation 
of America, Ancelle, Md.; Tubize Artificial 
Silk Co., of America, Hopewell, Va.; 
American Glanzstoff Corporation, Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn.; American Bemberg Cor- 
poration, Elizabethton, Tenn.: Skenandoa 


Rayon Corporation, Utica, N. Y.; Bela- 
mose Corporation, Rocky Hill, Conn.; 
Delaware Rayon Co., New Castle, Del.; 
Abeeco Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; 


Fitchburg Yarn Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Silk, Schedule 12.—Champlain Silk 
Mills, Whitehall and Glens Falls, N. Y.; 
General Spun Silk Corporation, Water- 
vliet, N. Y.: Aes Silk Spinning Cor- 
poration, Providence, R. I.; National 
Spun Silk Co., New Bedford, Mass.; New 
England Spun Silk Co., Brighton & New- 
ton Upper Falls, Mass.; Susquehanna Silk 
Corporation, Stehli Silk Corporation, Post 
& Sheldon Corporation and Duplan Silk 
Corporation, New York City; Royal Weav- 
ing Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Wm, Skinner & Sons, Holyoke, Mass.; 
Stewart Silk Co. Easton, Pa,; Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., Inc., Shelton, Conn.; J. 
B. Martin & Co., Norwich, Conn.; Rossie 
Velvet Co., Mjystic and Willimantic, Conn.; 
American Velvet Co., Stonington, Conn.; 
Peerlegs Plush Ca,, Paterson, N. J.; Ameri- 
can Pile Fabrie Co., Frankford, (Phila- 
delphia), Pa.; Philadetphia Pile Fabric 
Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rubber.—American Hard Rubber Co. and 
Vulcanized Rubber Co., New York City; 
Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 








with the necessary legialation by Con- 
gress. It was pointed that the Comp- 
troller General favors the establishment 
of a disbursing agency of the United 
States, independent of control of spend- 
ing agencies, to pay all legal obligations 
of the Governmen: for the several de- 
partments and _ establishments. This 
would reduce the present disbursing per- 
sonnel of approximately 2,000 to 50. It 
is possible, it was explained, that the 
Comptroller General, in his efforts to 
bring about greater economy in Federal 
expenditures, will express a desire that 
such an agency sbe approved. 

Such an agency would eliminate un- 
satisfactory accounts now keing ren- 
dered by inexperienced employes, and 
would reduce the expense and time used 
in administrative examination of thou- 
sands of accounts row rendered and 
there would be removed the temptaiion 
to administrative officials to , disregard 
the directions and limitations fn the con- 
trolling laws as to their uses of appro- 
priations, 











New Books 


Rice-Oxley, Montague Keith. Astronomy 
for surveyors, by ... and W. V. Shearer, 
with 36 diagrams. 208 p. London, Methuen 
& co., 1929, 29-17915 

Rocheleau, William Francis. Minerals, (The 
Great American industries series.) 212 
p., illus. Chicago, A. Flanagan co., 1929. 

29-17912 

Romer, Andrew Ralph. Sky travel, by... 
and Margaret Romer. 3802 p., illus. N. 
Y., Rand McNally & co., 1929. 29-17911 

Schebesta, Paul. Among the forest dwarfs 
of Malaya, by ... #ranslated by Arthur 
Chambers; with 142 illustrations from 
original photographs and sketches by the 
author, and a map. 288 p., illus. London, 
Hutchinson & co., 1929, 29-17936 

Stevens, Frank Leonard. Through merrie 


England, by ... Illustrated by Francis 
D. Bedford. 214 p., illus. London, F. 
Warne & co. Itd. 1928. 29-17932 


Sutherland, Sidney. Ten real murder mys- 
teries. 347 p., illus. N. Y., G. P. soe 
nam’s sons, 1929. 29-17859 

Swisher, Jacob Armstrong. Herbert Hoover’s | 
boyhood. (“Reprinted from the Pal- 
impsest, 1928.) 13 p. Iowa City, Ia., 
The Armstrong publishing company, 1929. 

; 29-17846 | 

Taber, Mrs. Gladys (Bagg). Lady of the 
moon, a comedy in three acts, by... 75 
p- Phila., The Penn publishing co., 1928. 

29-17938 

Taber, Mrs. Gladys (Bagg). Lyonnesse, by 
.». 75 p. Atlanta, Ga., E. Hartsock, The 
Bozart press, 1929, 

Trevelyon, George Macaulay, ed. Select 
documents for Queen Anne’s reign down | 
to the union with Scotland. 1702-7. Se- 
lected and edited by ... 250 p. Cam- 
bridge, Eng., The University press, 1929. 





29-17935 

|Webb, Beatrice (Potter) “Mrs. Sidney 
Webb.” ... The English poor: law, will 

it endure? By ... . Sidney Ball lecture, 
November 21, 1927. (Barnett house pa- 
pers. no.11.) 32 p. London, Oxford uni- 


versity press, H. Milford, 1928. 29-17868 
Wright, Harold Bell. Long ago told (Huh- 
kew ah-kah) legends of the Papago In- 
dians, arranged by . . . illustrated by Mrs. 
Katherine F. Kitt. 289 p., illus. N. Y., 
D. Appleton & co., 1929. 29-17845 
Yale university. The excavations at Dura- 
Europos, conducted by Yale university and 
the French Academy of inscriptions and 
letters; preliminary report of first season 
of work, spring 1928, edited by P. V. C 
Baur and M. I. Rostovtzeff, with a preface 


by James Rowland and Angell. 77 p., 
illus. New Haven, Yale university press, 
1929. 29-17852 


’ 

Alfau, Felipe. Old tales from Spain, by... 
illustrated by Rhea Wells. 207 p., illus. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & 
co., 1929. 29-17951 


Arnold, Matthew. Arnold’s Sohrab and 
Rustum, and other poems, edited by Flor- 
ence Allen Crocker, decorations by Alice 
M. Beyer. (Golden key series.) 78 p., 
Boston, D. C. Heath and co., 1929, 29-18016 

Baruch, Dorothy Walter. Big fellow, the 
story ofa road-making machine, by .: . 
with illustrations by Jay Van Everen. 
131 p., illus. Harper & brothers, 1929. 

29-18028 

Benjamin, Lewis S. Not all the truth, 
by ... illustrated from hitherto unpub- 
lished drawings by Max Beerbohn, Flora 
Lion, Harry Furniss [and others]. 286 p., 
illus. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran & company, inc., 1929. 29-17953 

Benjamin, Lewis S. Stage favourites of the 
eighteenth century, by Lewis Melville 
[pseud.] with a frontispiece in colour by 
Leslie Blanch and sixteen other illustra- 
tions. 288 p. Garden City, N. Y., Double-' 
day, Doran & co., 1929. 29-17954 

Bible. N. T. English. The Christian’s Bi- 
ble—New Testament. The New Testa- 
ment of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus, the 
Christ. A translation from the Greek, 


Traffic Is Reduced 
At Berlin Airport 





Unseasonable Weather Reduces 
Number of Passengers 


Statements of traffic handled at the 
Berlin-Tempelhof airport, in Germany, 
during the first seven months of 1929 
indicate a substantial decrease in the 
aggregate of business handled under that 
of last year, it was stated in a report 
made to the Department of Commerce 
by assistant trade commissioner, A. 
Douglas Cook. The statement was made 
public Sept. 25, and was in full text as 
follows: 
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There was a slump in the volume of 
passenger traffic during the first seven 
months of 1929, as compared with the 
same period of the previous year. The 
number of passengers dropped from 18,- 
287 in the first half of 1928 to 14,449 
this year, or approximately a loss of 21 
per cent; the volume of baggage car- 
ried also fell from 177,407 kilos in the 
1928 period, to 139,716 kilos in 1929, 
also a 21 per cent decline. 


The two basic reasons underlying the 
decreases in passenger traffic at Tempel- 
hof are, first, the extreme unseasonable 
cold and snowy weather prevailing dur- 
ing the first three months of the current 
year, and second, the curtailment of cer- 
tain lines to and from Berlin this year 
by the Deutsche Luft Hansa, chiefly due 
to the 50 per cent decrease in the subsidy 
granted this carrier by the German goy- 
ernment, 


The volume of freight handled at Tem- 
pelhof increased from 157.5 metric tons 
during the first seven months of 1928 
to 168.9 metric tons in the 1929. period, 
or 7 per cent. The increased freight 
traffic may be attributed to the increas- 
ing popularity of the joint express air 
and rail freight services offered by the 
Deutsche Luft Hansa in combination with 
the German Federal Railway Company. 


The number of starts and landings 
decreased from 5,072 to 4,518, a net loss 
of 559. The per cent of the decrease 
in the number of passengers carried is 
not in proportion to the per cent de- 
crease in the number of starts and ar- 
rivals, hence, during the entire seven- 
month period of 1929, the decrease of 
utilization of the seating capacity of the 
planes was lower than in the previous 
year. This lesser degree of seat utili- 
zation occurred chiefly during the Winter 
months when the planes were forced to 
carry out their schedules regardless of 
weather conditions. 

For the month of July, 1929, alone, | 
considerable improvement was shown 
over the preceding month. The volume 
of passenger and baggage traffic was 
slightly below that of July, 1928, but 
mail traffic reached the highest level of | 
the past two years, 
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Fiction, books in for- 


chiefly of the Codex sinaiticus and Codex 


vaticanus; these being the: oldest and 
most complete mss. of the New Testa- 
‘ment. It is not simply a translation of 
words, but under the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost, His thoughts, as recorded in Greek 
by His specially inspired writers, are 
made known unto us. By a servant of 
Christ. 352 p. Strasburg, Pa., G. N. Le 
Fevre, 1929. 29-17870 
Boswell, James. Boswell’s Life of Dr. 
Johnson, abridged and edited by Max 
Herzberg. (Golden key series.) 302 p. 
Boston, D. C. Heath and co., 1929. 
29-18015 
Brandon, Edgar Ewing. Series lessons for 
beginners in French, with elementary 
grammatical and composition exercises. 
Rev. ed. iv. Milwaukee, Wis. The 
Bruce publishing co., 1929, 29-17952 
Browning, Robert. Browning’s shorter 
poems, selected and edited by Roy L. 
French. (Golden key series.) 171 p., 
illus. Boston, D. C. Heath and co., 1929. 
29-18017 
Fleg, Edmond. Why I am a Jew, by... 
translated from the French by Louise 
Waterman Wise, with a foreword by 
Stephen S. Wise. 100 p. N. Y., Bloch 
publishing co., 1929, 29-18005 
Freeman, Robert. What about the twelve? 
176 p. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran & co., 1929. 29-17874 
Gluck, Carl. The logic of the Bible. 166 
p., illus. Chicago, lll, The Golden gate 
publishing co., 1929. 29-18008 
Hamilton, William Hamilton, ed. Holyrood, 
a garland of modern Scots poems; chosen 
and edited with introductory essay by 
W. H. Hamilton. 224 p. N. Y.,, E. P. 


Dutton & co., 1929. 29-17955 
Haynes, Carlyle Boynton. Our times and 
their meaning. 416 p., ilus. Nashville, 


Tenn., Atlanta, Ga, [etc.] Southern pub- 
lishing association, 1929, 

Japm. The first Japm anthology, selected 
by readers from the first and second vol- 
umes of japm: the poetry weekly. 84 p. 
Atlanta, E. Hartsock, the Bozart press, 


1929. 29-18018 
Marr, Mabel Emery. Comrades, and other 
poems. 69 p. Springfield, The Snow 
press, 1929. 29-18025 


Mensing, Cyprian Florian. An _ activity 
analysis of the four cardinal virtues sug- 
gested by the writing of St. Thomas, by 
-.»+ (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, 1929.) Washington, 
D. C., 1929. 29-17878 

Pickerill, Grace Gilbert. Youth adventures 
with God. 188 p. Indianapolis, Ind., 
United Christian missionary society, 1929, 

29-17875 

Protestant Episcopal church in the U. S. A. 
Virginia (Diocese) Diocesan missionary 
society. Addresses delivered at the cen- 
tennial ‘celebration of the Diocesan mis- 
sionary society of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church in the Diocese of Virginia, 
held in St. John’s, The Monumental and 
St. Paul’s churches, Richmond, Virginia, 
May 14th and 15th, 1929. 122 p. Rich- 
mond? 1929. 29-18013 

Shakespeare, William. Shakespeare’s Mid- 
summer naight’s dream, edited by Pauline 
W. Leonard. (Golden key series.) 109 p., 
illus. Boston, D. C. Heath and co., 1929. 

29-18014 

Simms, Paris Marion. The Bible from the 
beginning. 328 p. N. Y., The Macmillan 
co., 1929. 29-18004 

Stekel, Wilhelm. Sadism and masochism; 

the psychology of hatred and cruelty, 


by ... Authorized English version by 
Louise Brink. 2 v., illus. New York, H. 
Liveright, 1929. 29-17873 


Weber, Herman C. Evangelism; a graphic 
survey. 208 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 
1929. ' 29-18007 

White, Ray Bridwell. The truth in satire 


concerning infallible popes. 128 p. 
Zarephath, N. J., Pillar of fire, 1929. 
29-17871 





Government. Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, und not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Leather Trade of Egypt—T. I. B. No. 651. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic. Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. Price, 
5 cents. 29-26779 

Deaths from Lead Poisoning, 1925-1927— 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
No. 488, Industrial Accidents and Hygiene 
Series. Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor. Price, 10 cents, 

L29-126 

Contributions to Economic Geology (Short 
Papers and Preliminary Reports), 1928, 
Part II, Mineral Fuels—Bulletin 806, U. 
S. Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior. Price, 75 cents. (GS5-748) 

Representative International Cartéls, Com- 
bines, and Trusts—Trade Promotion Se- 
ries No. 81, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 15 cents. 29-26769 

Announcement of the Fourth Annual Na- 
tional Congress of Vocational Agricultural 
Students—Miscellaneous Circular No. 4. 
Free at Federal Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation. 

Studies upon Leprosy—-XLIX. Clinical Ob- 
servations of “Early” or Moderately Ad- 
vanced Cases. Public Health Bulletin No. 
189. Public Health Service, Treasury De- 
partment. Price, 5 cents. (9-85748) 

The Interstate Commerce Act Including Text 
or Related Sections of 29 Other Laws 
(with appropriate cross references to the 
United States Code). Revised to July 1, 
1929. Published by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Price, 60 cents. 

29-26800 

History of Labor Legislation for Women in 
Three States and Chronological Develop- 
ment of Labor Legislation for Women in 
The United States—Bulletin of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau, No. 66, Department of Labor, 
Price, 40 cents. L29-125 

Opinions of Commissioners Under the Con- 
vention Concluded September 8, 1923, as 
Extended by the Convention Signed Au- 
gust 16, 1927, Between the United States 
and Mexico. Claims Commission, Unite 
States and Mexico. Apply Governmen 
Printing Office. (27-27872) 

Annual Report of the American Historical 


Association for the Year. 1924. In one 
Volume and a Supplemental Volume. 
Price, 60 cents, (4-18261) 


Official Opinions of the Attorneys General 
of the United States Advising the Presi- 
dent and Heads of Departments in Rela- 
tion to Their Official ties—Volume 35, 
1925-1929. Price, —. (12-4069 ) 

United States Official Postal Guide— 
Monthly Songeonas: Vol. 9, No, 2, Au- 
gust, 1929. ublished by the Post Office 
Department. Subscription price, Annual 
Postal Guide with 11 monthly supple- 
ments, $1.50. (4-18354) 

United States Naval Medical Bulletin—Vo!. 
XXVII, Numbers 8-4, July-October, 1929. 
Published for the Information of Medical 
Department of the Navy. Issued Quar- 
terly by the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery. Subscription price, 75 cents oq 
year. (8-35095) 

Beverages, Flavoring Extracts and Flavor- 
ing Sirups, Malt—Census and Manufac- 
tures: 1927. Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

(27-26550) 

Manufacture and Sale of Farm Equipment, 
1928. Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, Price, 5 cents. (25-26343) 

Yearbook of Agriculture, 1928, Department 
of Agriculture. Price, $1.50. 

(Agr. 7-1035) 






Daily Decisions 
: of the 


Accounting Office 









The Comptroller General of the - 


United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all ee ae by eat 
agencies before such ex tl 
finally become. closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: wate 
A-28372. Gratuities—War service—Army. 
murse. A reserve nurse of the Army Nurse 
Corps, called into active service Aug. 1, 1918, 
for the war emergency, who was not fe- 
leased from active service until Nov. 48, 
1928, was not separated from the service 
upon the termination of her service cur- 
rent at the time of the passage of the act 
of Feb, 24, 1929, 40 Stat. 1151, and is not 
entitled to the war service payment of $60 
thereunder. (Sept. 16, 1929.) 

A-24403. (Reconsideration.) (S)—Claési- 
fication of civilian employes—Allocation of 
new positions. When an entirely new posi- 
tion, as distinguished from an additional 
position, is created by an administrative 
office and an employe already in the service 
is immediately assigned thereto pending 
final action of the Personnel Classification 
Board in allocating the new position, the 
assignment of the employe to the duties of 
the new position should be considered as in 
the nature of a detail, his salary status re- 
maining the same, and he is not entitled 
to a salary rate in the grade in which the 
new position is allocated until the begir- 
ning of the pay period current when notice 
of the allocation is received in the adminis- 
trative office. (Sept. 18, 1929.) . 

A-28407. (S) Military leave—Temporary 
employe—District Engineer’s Office. : 

A civilian temporarily employed in the. 
office of the district engineer, Charleston, 
$. C., under section 1, Rule VIII of the Civil 
Service Commission, and not entitled to 
leave with pay under paragraph 903, G. 0. 3, 
Offics of the Chief of Engineers, 1926, is 
not entitled to leave of absence with pay 
for the purpose of attending an annual en- 
a of the National Guard, (Sept, 11, 


A-28470, Transportation—Excess—House-. 
hold goods and private mount. An officer 
having tendered his baggage on permanent 
change of station, and the amount tendere 
having been in excess of his authorize 
allowance, the amount due and payable for 
such excess under the act of Mar. 23, 1910,’ 
36 Stat. 255, is for collection irrespective 
of a possible purchase and shipment of a 
mount at a later date. The cost of trans- 
portatidn at public expense of an officer’s 
paver mount from place of purchase to 

is on station may notyexceed the amount 
it would have cost thé Government had 
such mount been shipped with his regula- 
tion change of station allowance from his 
last permanent station. (Sept. 17, 1929.) 

A-27655.  Checks—Pension, payee incom- 
petent. Pension checks issued in the name 
of a guardian of an incompetent pensioner 
upon vouchers executed by the guardian 
prior to the death of the ward, constitute 
assets of the estate of the deceased pen-| 
sioner and are payable to the administrator. 
of such estate. 15 Comp. Dec. 877. 4 Comp. 
Gen. 358; 7 id. 594; id. 704, distinguished. 
(Sept. 18, 1929.) ; 


Stencil Sheet Found | 
To Infringe Patent 


Several Claims Held to Be In- 
valid as Too Broad 








. [Continued from Page 8.] 
would have to be limited by the disclo- 
sure of the specification to the elements 
set forth in the narrower claims, which 
we sustain. These sustained claims seem’ 
amply to cover everything in Hill’s meri- 
torious invention, Claims 5, 10, 15, 17, 
19 and 20, like claim 1, are invalid, be- 
cause they call for no tempering agent,, 
and are, therefore, not supported by the 
specification. pie 

Last of all it is said that the defendant 
does not infringe the claims. This, in 
any event, is only possible as to the 
claims calling for a “fatty substance” or 
a “setting agent.” To substantiate this 
contention the defendant introduced evi-° 
dence that the fatty substance admittedly 
found in its stencil sheets might haye. 
arisen from rancidity of the castor oil. 
This is at best a remote likelihood, with-_ 
out proof of rancidity. 

Defendant’s answer to the interroga- 
tories shows that a free fatty acid is 
present in defendant’s eompound to the 
amount of 3 per cent. As the patent is 
not for a process, the compound sold 
meets the claims of the Hill patent, 
which is for a completed article. 

But, irrespective of all this, the claims. 
for a stencil sheet comprising a base hay- 
ing a type-impressible cellulose coating 
with a tempering agent have, in , 
event, been infringed. These are 
claims for the main invention, and. the 
element of a fatty substance serving as @ 


setting agent is merely a preferred addi- 


tion, 
The decree is modified so as to dismiss 
the bill as to claims 1, 5; 10, 15, 17, 19 
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and 20 and is otherwise affirmed, with 
costs to the appellee. 
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__ PAGE TEN ( 
Historical Society 
Requests Issuance 
OF Postage Stamp 
Lack of Funds Is. Respon- 
sible for Delay in Action 


On Request of Massachu- 
setts Bay Order 








‘ 


A new postage stamp to commemorate | 
the founding of the Massachusetts Bay 
‘Society some three years ago at Boston, 
Mass., is under consideration by postal 
officials, it was stated orally at the Post | 
Office Department Sept. 25. 


The Department has received applica- 
tions for the issuance of such a stamp | 
but has taken no action in the matter. | 
W% was explained that the quota for com- | 
memorative stamps this year has been | 
exhausted, and that the Postmaster Gen- | 
eral, Walter F. Brown, has made no de- | 
cision with regard to the selections of | 
stamps for next year. At the proper | 
time the Postinaster General will con- | 
sider the request of the applicants’ for 
the Massachusetts stamp. 


Issues Are Limited | 


Issuance ‘of commemorative postage | 
stamps is limited each year because of | 
lack of funds to approve all the appli- | 
cations the Department receives for spe- | 
_cial recognition of some historical event. | 
It was stated that these stamps involve | 
‘additional expense because of the re- | 
quirement cf special mechanical equip- | 
ment which is not reegired in the pro- | 
duction of ordinary postage stamps. 

It is probable that when the Post- | 
master General begins to make his se- 
lections for commemorative postage | 
stamps for next year he will keep in | 

“mind the importance of this latest ap- 
plication for a new stamp. | 


Air Mail Conference | 





Will Be Restricted | 


Executive Sessions to Be | 
Held Open Only to Con-| 


tractors 


The conference with air mail contrac- | 
tors, called for Sept. 30, will be held ia | 
executive session, presided over by the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, W. 
Irving Glover, it was stated orally, Sept. 
25, at the Post Office Department. 

The conference was called some time 
ago by the Postmaster General, Walter 
F. Brown, for the purpose of readjust- 
ing the compensation paid to contractors 
for carrying air mail, as provided by law. 
Only representatives of the firms ‘con- 
cerned in this question will take part in 
the conference. 

In the first week of the conference, the 
Department plans to take up eight. cases 
in which two-year contracts for transpor- 
tation of air mail are approaching expi- 
ration. After disposing of these cases, 
other contracts, which are to expire in 
the near future, will be taken up. 

As each case is disposed of the De- 
partment will probably make some an- 
nouncement. Until then, it will not be 
made known what the Government con- 
siders a fair and equitable rate of pay 
for carrying its air mail, it was ex- 
plained. 

The Department has made a compara- 
tive study of operating expenses and 
revenues for transportation of air mail 
by the Government and by contractors. | 
According to Mr. Glover, the Depart- | 
ment is planning to reduce by $3,000,000 | 
the cost for transportin | 
current fiscal year. 

As announced by Mr. Glover, a saving | 
of $3,000,000 will enable the Department 
to approve a number of applications for 
air mail routes which would require con- | 
siderable outlay of funds. | 

There are now 22 contract air mail| 
routes in operation. If the pay of each 
contractor on these routes is to be ad- 
justed, the conference will be in session | 
for some tiie, it was pointed out. Con- | 
tractors who are to be called first, it 
was said at the Department, have been 
advised to have their representatives 
present. Their names were not made 
public. 

The law under which the conference 
is to function provides that the Post- 
master General may, in his discretion, 
extend for a period of 10 years the pres- 
ent contracts, provided the contractors 
agree to a rate of compensation which 
the Department has already worked out. 

Mr. Glover, it was said, held an in- 
formal conference Sept. 25 with postal 
air mail officials, including the Superin- 
tendent of the Air Mail Section, Earl B, 
Wadsworth, for the purpose of mapping 
out a program to be followed at the con- 
ference with the contractors, beginning 
Sept. 30 and continuing in the first part 
of October. 


Mr. Shearer Tells - 
Of Work at Geneva) 


Claims Credit for Hastening| 
End of Conference 


[Continued from Page 6.) 
and chargeable to the “American Mer- 
chant Marine Fund.” 


Mr. Adams explained that notations | 
On a voucher accompanying a check for 
$500 indicating that the money had been | 
drawn from the bank in nickels, dimes, 
$5 and $20 bills to replenish the “petty 
eash box.” He said $500 in larger bills 
was <a Mr. Palen. Mr. Palen testi- 
fied, Sept. 24, he had given the money to 
Mr. Shearer. The money given to Mr. 
Shearer totaled $8,000, Mr. Palen had 
testified, including “loans” of $2,000. 

Mr. Adams said. he did not know why 
the checks had been drawn in the way 
they, were “except that Mr. Palen re- | 
quested it.” He met Mr. Shearer only! 
twice, he said, once in Mr. Palen’s office | 
and once, casually, in his own office, He | 
knew nothing of the arrangement be- 
tween Mr. earer and Mr. Palen, he 





He said it was a usual thing in his | 
office to make checks payable to Oscar | 
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| Accounting 


Chairman of Senate Committee = 
Finance makes public additional list_of 
taxpayers submitted to Treasury De- 
partment for information respecting In- 
come returns, required in framing 
tariff. Page 9, Col. 4 


Board of Tax Appeals allows deduc- 
tion for cost of improvements to leased 
property, revising previous ruling. | 
(Terre Haute House Co. v. Commis-| stock to replace mortgage bonds. 
sioner.) Page 5, Col. 1} 


Review of cases involving State tax 
laws now pending in Supreme Court. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Continuation of full text of report 
of staff of Joint (Congressional) Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
suggestion new methods of computing 


use of larger planes, 


Railroads 


| state Commerce Commission. 


Board of city development of San 


Railway. 


Prince George & Chesterfield Railway 
authorized to issue 25-year bonds, to 
be sold to Seaboard Air Line Railway. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


depletion of oil wells, mines, timber, 
ete. . Page 7, Col. 2 


See special index and digest of tax | 


decisions on page 5. |; Commission by examiner. 





Communication 


Postal Service 


Post Office Department issues the 
August supplement to the United | 
‘States Official Postal Guide. |. r 102 

Page 9, Col. 6| issue equipment trust securities to 


: finance h uipment. 
Postal Department. considers Massa- | purchase ef 0g Paes "6. Col. 4 


husetts Bay Society for stamp to com- 
peomencaioty f Z t Application to construct 28-mile road 


memorate founding of organization. f 
. filed with Interstate Commerce Com- 


Page 10, Col. 1 ailen he tie ke & Ohio Rail 
Post Office Department announces | roaq subsidiary. Cts 7, Col. 6 


| that conference with air mail contrac- 
tors, called for Sept. 30, will be in 
executive session to which only con- | 
tractors will be admitted. 

Page 10, Col. 1 | 


Interstate 
authorizes 


Commerce 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


Railroad Company. Page 6, Col. 1 


Shipping 





provision is unconstitutional, at hear- 
ing on application for extension of sper 
cial facilities to Station KWSC, Pull- 
man, Wash., for educational broadcast- 
ing. Page 1, Col. 5} 


Radio Commission grants temporary | 
license to plane during Arctic search; 
tests of wireless timepieces approved. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Radio Commission declares that the- 
ory of vested rights in radio operations | 
would invalidate constitutionality of | 
radio act, in brief reply to complaints of | 
three Illinois radio stations filed in 
Court of Appeals of District of Colum- 
bia. Page 10, Col. 5} 


Telegraph and Telephone 


Income of telephone companies in- | 
creased in July and seven months of | 
1929 over corresponding figures for last 


Business Conditions 


Weekly index of business chart pre- 
pared by the Department of Commerce. 
Page 4 


| 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth 
Circuit, holds that Federal courts are 
without jurisdiction in claims for war 
risk insurance po‘icies. Page 8, Col. 6 


_ See special index and digest of latest 
Federal court decisions on. page 8. 


See accounting, taxation. 


Labor 


Children’s Bureau, in report on con- 
ditions of child labor in Newark and 
Paterson, N. J., recommends supervi- 


Bowling balls used in wind tunnel 
aircraft tests, according to Department 
Page 1, Col. 5} 


Department of Commerce offers 
model ordinance for regulation of air 
traffic. Page 1, Col. 2 


| 

| Volume of traffic handled by Deut- 
| sche Luft Hansa during seven-month 
period of 1928 drops, Department of | 
| Commerce told. Page 9, Col. 5) 


the history of 





| of Commerce. 
development of labor legislation for 
women in the United States. 


Patents 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Cir- 
cuit, holds patent on stencil sheet for 
duplicating is valid and infringed. 








Problem of landing ‘airplanes in dense | (Simplicator Corp. et al. v..A. B. Dick 


fog is solved by new instruments, Navy | Co.) Page 8, Col. 1 

Department is advised by president of ‘ : 
Taxation Guggenheim Fund for Promotion of Tariff 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap-| Aeronautics. Page 1, Col. 7; Chairman of Senate Committee on 
Page 6! Reduction of airplane passenger rates Finance makes public.additional list of 


predicted by Assistant Secretary of | 
Commerce for Aeronautics as result of 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
Page 6) 

Boston & Maine Railroad seeks per- | 
mit to issue $75,000 prior preference 


Page 7, Col. 7 


Angelo, Tex., authorized to: intervene | 
in application of Abilene & Southern | 
Page 3, Col. 4| 


Change in rates on salt for Southwest | 
recommended to Interstate Commerce 


Page 6, Col. 1 


Commission 
Cin- 
cinnati & St. Louis to issue $13,297,090 
in bonds to pay debt to Pennsylvania 


Baltimore & Ohio seeks authority to | 


Page 7, Col. 6) 


| Shipping Board. approves loans for| : a | 
construction of seven ships. iP roduction 


: Page 1, Col. 5| 
Radio ‘ 
Applications granted and denied by | Executive 
Radio Commission. Page 9, Col. 1 
Senator Dill, sponsor of law for equal M anag ement 
distribution of radio facilities, declares 


sion of employment of school children | 


year. Page 7. Col. 5 and minimum work age. Page 1, Col. 2 

° . ee Gain in industrial production in Au- 
Distribution | gust was smaller than usual seasonal | 
Bi | expansion, Federal Reserve Board re- 
Aviation | ports. Page 1, Col. 4 


Women’s Bureau issues a bulletin on| 
labor legislation for| 
women in three States and chronological | 


Page 9, Col. 6| 








taxpayers submitted to Treasury De- 
partment for information respecting in- 
come returns, required in framing 
tariff, Page 9, Col. 4 


Customs Court sustains tariff rate 
on lace-braiding machine, 
: Page 4, Col. 2| 


Senators La Follette and George cri- 
ticize flexible provisions of tariff as fail- 
| ure in Senate debate; Finance Commit- 
| tee majority charged by Senator Norris | 
| with sectionalism in framing tariff bill. | 
Page 1, Col. 7| 


Trade Organizations 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
| Commerce issues a trade promotion bul- 

letin- on representative international | 
| cartels, combines and trusts. 
| Page 9, Col. 6| 


Finance | 


|. Corporation Finance 
See distribution, railroads. 





Government Finance 


Daily statement of the United ‘States 
| Treasury. Page 7| 








Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
| counting Office. Page 9} 


| Comptroller General McCarl making | 
| study of plans to reduce cost of Fed-| 
| eral disbursing system. Page 9, Col. 3) 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates on the New | 
York market. Page 6| 


| Agricultural and Food 
Products 


Cold weather and frosts retard prog- 
ress of crops, especially in northern 
States, Department of Agriculture | 
states. Page 4, Col. i 
| 


| About half of cull poultry marketed | 
|is found to be unfit for fooa by Federal 
| inspectors. Page 1, Col. 3| 


| 
| . Food and Food Produets—An article | 
| by J. W. T. Duval, chief of grain fu-| 
tures administration, Department of | 
| Agriculture, discussing regulations of 
| trade in grain futures, to prevent price | 
manipulation. Page 9 


| Umnseasonable cold in past week af- 
|fects many crops adversely, says | 
‘ Weather Bureau. Page 1, Col. 3 
Department of Agriculture issues the 

yearbook of agriculture, 1928. 
Page 9, Col. 6| 


Bureau of the Census issues a cen- | 
sus of manufactures of farm equip- 
ment, 1928. Page 9, Col 6 


Mr. Legge tells Senate Committee | 
|that Farm Board desires to provide 
|permanent relief to agriculture, not 
temporary benefit. Page 1, Col. 1 


Production of cheese being promoted 
in South, according to Department of 
Agriculture. Page 4, Col. 3 


Ice cream sodas now are dispensed | 
in capital of African Gold Coast, ac- 
|cording to Department of Commerce. | 
| Page 2, Col. 4 
| Construction 
Four officers appointed by President | 
|Hoover to represent Army and Navy | 
on San Francisco bridge commission. | 
| Page 3, Col, 1 














Olsen, ; 
ploye and frequently was sent to the| line-up and the proposed plan to defeat|stenographers, stationery, stamps, mul- 


bank for cash. f | the naval recommendations to go before 
Oscar Olsen was the next witness. He|the 70th Congress. This information 
identified copies of the checks which were | and considerable data was sent Mr. 
drawn in his favor and gave the same Hunter. 
explanation as Mr. Adams as to the Oral Report Submitted 
method of drawing money from the bank.| Sept. 1, 1927, I went to Italy for the 
The letter to Mr. Shearer, datec Mar. | purpose of learning the Italian attitude 
10, 1928, Washington, D. C., addressed} on future naval and marine activities, 
to Messrs. Palen, Wakeman, and Bardo, | returning to France for the same pur- 
| pose, then sailing Sept. 29 for New 
Sirs: Pursuant to our agreement cov-| York. My report was made orally to 


ering the 69th Congress, ending Mar. 4, you and Mr. Hunter, including a pro- 


1927, and a further new agreement and | posed future plan. 

understanding, I wish to submit to you On Oct. 23, 1927, I released my first 
brietly my report and activities from | story in all the Hearst Sunday newspa- 
Mar. 16, 1927, up to and including Mar.| pers. After a private talk with Mr. 
16, 1928, in and on behalf of the ship-| Palen, and then with Mr. Wakeman, I 
building industry, for which expenses | proceeded to Washington to take up per- 
were furnished me. manent headquarters, moving my house- 

Visited in Paris | hold effects, and establish myself. 

I sailed for France, Mar. 19, 1927, re-| My publicity campaign continued in 
newed my contacts in Paris, and ar-|the Hearst newspapers, Washington 
rived in Geneva, Switzerland, early in| Post, journals and weeklies, along with 
April, renewing there my work at the| considerable correspondence. All this is 
preparatory arms conference on disar-|in my files and scrap book. 
mament—reports and copies of multi-| I have attended all hearings before 
graphed articles, including volume of|the House Committee on Naval Affairs, 
distribution, sent to Mr. Hunter. | and have advised certain patriotic so- 

Apr. 11, 1927, the preparatory arms|cieties in their campaign against the 
conference collapsed. From that date| pacifists. I have attended all hearings 
until June 20, 1927, I carried on a 
publicity campaign both in Europe and | 


: | mittee on the marine hearings, continued 
in the United States; multigraphed ar-| 


my connections with many on this situa- 

tion, and continued writing articles and 

speeches for various organizations, 
“Cloak of Benedict Arnold” 

In January, 1928, I published “The 
Cloak of Benedict Arnold” at my, ex- 
pense, both for printing and mailing. In 
this connection, I wish to state that the 
story has been substanticted if not 
proven by the naval and merchant ma- 
rine hearings. This pamphlet now has 
considerable weight and interest before 
the Seventieth Congress, Army and 
Navy, American Legion, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, and many 
other organizations, 

; On Feb. 25, 1928, I published. pamphlet 
“Sea Power.” My writings have con- 
tinued and have been the substance of 
many editorials. At this time, I am pre- 
paring statements on the naval and mer- 
chant marine situation for the press and 
members of Congress, which will be used 
on the flocr this session. 

Expenses Consume Pay 

My entire time, energy, and knowledge 
have been devoted 100 per cent to the 
cause of the shipbuilding industry and 


rope and the United States, members of | 
Congress and the Gabinet, patriotic so- | 
cieties, business men, and many others, 
including the Army and Navy. These) 
many releases had wide publicity and 
became the instructive.guide to all the 
press correspondents at Geneva. Many 
letters in my possession from the press, 
patriotic societies, and the American 
Legion, acknowledge and substantiate 
that. 

Copics of all releases and other com- 
munications were sent Mr. Hunter. This 
advance campaign and the accuracy and 
authentic date released by me, auto- 
matically made me the leader of the 
unofficial fight to the extent that Amer- 


as they were bound to secrecy, with the 
result that the attempt to deliver the 
United States was defeated by a com- 
plete expose which is now acknowledged. 
At’ the close of the Coolidge naval | 
conference, Aug. 4, 1927, the European 
press recognized and acknowledged. the 
effect of my campaign, referring to it 
as “the triumph of the thesis of William | sea power. 
B. Shearer, the American.” | Other than my expenses of necessary 
I remained in Geneva until Sept. 1,, entertaining both here and in Europe, 





as the latter is a trusted em-| 1928, gathering information on the new|there has been considerable expense for 


| tigraphing, printing, automobile, train 


| before the Marine and Fisheries Com- | 





and steamship travel. My mailing list 
|runs from 1,200 to 4,000. | 

These above expenses and my living 
|expenses- have completely absorbed the 
| $7,500 during the 69th Congress and 
|the $25,000 during the year ending Mar. 
16, 1928, furnished me for that purpose. 
I may add that my expenses over the 
period of time I have devoted to this 
fight are well in six figures. 

I have reasons to believe that the re- 
sult of my consistent campaign and past 
endeavors have been and will be of great 
benefit to the shipbuilding industry and 
all parties interested, materially and oth- 
| erwise, 

Attack Termed Unfair 

| Considering the unfair attack made 
on me by the very people benefiting 
from my years of work, I feel justified 
|in stating that I have given faithful and 
effective service, regardless of the ob- 
stacles, opposition and attempts to in- 
timidate and divert me from my duty 
and undertakings while in your employ. 

I now feel that the time has arrived 
|to devote the same energy in my own 
behalf and establish my status,‘ which 


| Commerce issues a trade information 





Gnited States Baily 


Summary of All News Contained in T oday’s Issue 





Shipping Board approves loans for 
construction of seven ‘ships. 
age 1, Col. 5| 





Equipment 
Charts issued by Bureau of, Home 
Economics showing proper manage- 
ment of home refrigerators to obtain 
best results. Page 2, Col. 2 


Leather and lis 
Manufactures 
Bureau of Foreign and . Domestic 


bulletin on the leather trade of: Egypt. 
cag Page 9, Col. 6 


Mines and Minerals 


Continuation of full text of report 
of staff of Joint (Congressional) ‘Com- 
mittee on ‘Internal Revenue Taxation 
suggestion new, methods of computing 
depletion of oil wells, mines, timber, 
etc. Page 7, Col. 2 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


Six States produced more than one- 
half of Nation’s output of electrical 
energy in 1927, Department of Com- | 
merce states. Page 1, Col. 5 


Standardization and 
Simplified Practice 


Manufacturers and distributors of | 
restaurant. checks to discuss plan for 
standardizing product at meeting in 
New York Oct. 3. Page 2, Col. 5 


Purchasing 


Production Statistics 


Six States produced more than one- 
half of Nation’s output of electricai 
energy in 1927, Department of Com- 
merce states. Page 1, Col. 5 


Gain in industrial production in Au- 
gust was smaller than usual seasonal | 
expansion, Federal Reserve Board re- 
ports. Page 1, Col. 4! 


Selling and 
Marketing 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Mr. Legge tells’ Senate Committee 
that Farm Board desires to provide 
permanent relief to agriculture, not 
temporary benefit. Page 1, Col. 1 


Farm Board planning development of 
marketing system by effective educa- 
tional plan, according to announcement 
by Board. Page 3, Col. 5 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission approves 
code to regulate fair competition 
adopted by reinforcing steel fabricat- 
ing and distribution industry. ‘ 

Page 4, Col. 6 


Service and 
Personnel 


Education 
*New books received by the Library 
of Congress. Page 9 


Government books and publications. 

Page 9 

Woman selected as Assistant Com- 

missioner of the Bureau’ of Education, 
Secretary Wilbur states. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Bureau of Education finds transpor- 
tation of pupils to schools is being ex- 
tended and placed on systematic basis. 
Page 2; Col. 5 








Several times h¢ had gone himself to the 
bank, drawn the cash and presepted it in 
person to Mr, Shearer, he said. 


Mr. Palen insisted that he expected re- 
payment of the loans to Mr. Shearer, 
though he never had demanded payment. 
He had been reimbursed by the Newport 
News company for the amount advanced 
by him, but the latter had not been paid 
by Mr. Shearer. 


Mr. Palen, speaking of the third em- 
ployment of Mr. Shearer, said Mr. 
Shearer had come to him in the latter 
part of 1928 and asked for $12,000 yearly 
to promote sentiment for a merchant ma- 
rine. Mr. Palen suggested $500 monthly 
as sufficient, and that represented the 
$6,000 subsequently paid to Mr, Shearer, 
he said. 


Mr. Palen said he was not dissatisfied 
with Mr. Shearer’s work at Geneva, but 
said if he had known of his alleged ef- 
forts to foment discord between Great 
Britain and the United States he would 
not have approved. He began .to lose 
faith in Mr. Shearer, he said, after Mr. 
Shearer “kept bothering me for money” 
in 1929, 


the sending of Mr. Shearer ‘to Geneva 





has never been considered. 

I will appreciate your answer and de- 
cision on or before Mar. 16, 1928, as to 
the status of my just claim based on our 
understanding, and fair consideration. 

Continuing his testimony at the after- 
noon session, Sept. 24, Mr. Palen said 
he had not discussed Mr. Shearer’s em- 
ployment with his official superiors, be- 
cause he did not believe it necessary. 
Because the agreement was participated 
in by three companies, he said he thought 
Za was better not to say anything about 
i ap 

Senator Shortridge showed Mr. Palen 
copies of the same checks he had shown 
Mr. Ferguson and asked him to explain 
their significance. Mr. Palen said \he 
had “loaned” Mr. Shearer $2,000, and had 
paid him $6,000 after he returned from 
the Geneva conference for work he was 
doing “for the cause of merchant. ma- 
rine.” He insisted there was no specific 
contract entered’into after Mr. Shearer 
returned from the parley. . 

The loans were made, said Mr. Palen, 
simply “out of generosity” and sympathy 
for Mr. Shearer, who represented himself 
as “broke.” Mr. Shearer’s “general work” 
in behalf of merchant marine was one of 
the reasons for the continued loans, he 
explained. ’ 

Mr. Palen said that payments to Mr. 
Shearer had been made in cash, because 
he thought it best there be no publicity. 





was wise, except that he must “take cog- 
nizance of present opinion.” 

“The Cloak of Benedict Arnold” was 
again brought into the hearings when 
Senator Shortridge asked Mr. Palen why, 
in view of the fact that it had been 
circulated after the three shipbuilding 
companies had pea Mr. Shearer $250 to 
suppress it, he had not lost confidence in 
Mr. Shearer but had paid him money 
after breaking the agreement to sup- 
press it. 

Mr. Palen replied that he “did not 
think at that time that Mr. Shearer was 
unreliable.” 

Referring again to the alleged secrecy 
surroundi payments to Mr. Shearer, 
Senator Shortridge asked the witness if 
it were not true that he did not want 
Mr. Shearer’s name to appear on any 
paper of. the company. 

“Yes,” Mr. Palen replied. 

*“Wasn’t the real object to cover up 
the transactions in a multiplicity of con- 
fusing circumstances”? he was asked. 
“Yes; ‘to cover up.’” 


Vested Rights Denied 
In Radio Operations 





Denial of the contentions of three 
Illinois broadcasting stations that they 
were deprived of “due process of law” 
in decisions governing their assignments 


and Mexico, issues copies of the opin- 
ions of Commissioners under the con- 
vention concluded Sept. 8, 1923, as ex- 
tended by the convention signed Aug. 
16, 1927, between the United States and 
Mexico. ° 


appears before closed meeting of Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee and 
discusses Cuban situation. 


ment is supported by Representative 
Fish. 


Commission submits final report to 
Secretary Stimson. 


duces 
Government control of all public lands. 


letin on studies in leprosy. 


tion laws reviewed by Commissioner of 
Prohibition 
W. CG. T. Uz 


War Department. 


Navy Department, issues the United 
States Naval Medical Bulletin. 


nominations of William Everson to be 
Chief of Militia, and Lytle Brown to be | 
, Chief of Engineers. | 


sue- to be used in providing public im- 
rovements in the Territory of Hawaii, 
nterior Department’ says. 


District, holds that Federal courts are 
w 
risk insurance policies. Page &, Coi. 6 


716 for military and naval compensa- 
tion in August. 


bulletin on deaths from lead poisoning, 
1925-27. 


during week, according to Department 
of Commerce. 





He said he was still of opinion that’ 















Foreign Relations 


Claims Commission, United States 


| 
t 
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Page 9, Col. 6 
Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State, 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Senate Committee hears letter in 


which W. B. Shearer claimed he aided ‘| 
in causing failure of Geneva confer, | 
ence on limitation of navies. 





Page-1, Col. 4 
Proposal for reduction of naval arma- 





: Page 3, Col. 4 
Bolivian - Paraguayan Conciliation | 





Page 2, Col. 6 


General 
Congress hour by hour. Page 3 
Committee meetings of the Senate. 


Page 3 
Daily engagements of. the President 
at the Executive Offices. Page 3 


House Committee on. Appropriations 


to begin hearings on supply measures 
first week in 
Chairman Wood. 


ovember, according to 
Page 1, Col. 1 | 


Representative French, Idaho, intro- 
measure designed: to provide 








































Page 2, Col. 4 
Health 


Public Health Service issues a bul- 
Page 9, Col. 6 


\ 
i 
Law Enforcement 
Progress in enforcement of prohibi- 


to National 
Page 1, Col. 3 


in address 


National Defense 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Page 9 


Bureau of Medicine and. Surgery, 





Page 9, Col. 6 
Senate Military Committee approves 





Page 3; Col. 3 


Territories 
President Hoover approves bond is- 


Page 7, Col. 4 


Veterans 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth 


ifhout jurisdiction in claims. for war 


Veterans’ Bureau expended $16,592,- 
Page 6, Col. 5 


Vital Statistics 
Bureau of Labor Statistics issues a 





| 
Page 9, Col. 6 | 
Mortality rate declines in 54 cities | 


Page 2, Col. 7 


within the broadcast band, is made by 
the Federai Radio Commission in a brief 
filed Sept. 25 with the Court of Appeals 
of the Districtof Columbia, 

The brief is in reply to those filed 
by the Great Lakes Broadcasting Com- 
pany, operating Station WENR, at Chi- 


cago; the Agricultural Broadcasting 
Company, operating Station WLS, at 
Chicago, and Wilbur Glenn Voliva, over- 
seer of Zion, Ill., operating Station 
WCBD, at Zion. The three stations ap- 
pealed to the court on the ground that 
the Commission erred in its several de- 
cisions refusing the stations’ requests 
for modification of broadcasting licenses. 

“They allege, however,” states the 
Commission’s brief, “that the decisions 
of the Commission, in so far as they 
result in curtailment of privileges here- 
tofore enjoyed by the stations, amount 
to a deprivation of property without due 
process of law and a taking of property 
for public use without just .compensa- 
tion. 

“Appellants fail, however, to show 
wherein any property has been tdken for 
any public use. Their complaints are 
actually directed against certain regula- 
tions, proceedings, and decisions of the 
Commission, acting under the provisions 
of an act which is concededly valid.” 

Station WENR, owned by the Insull 
utilities interests, sought to obtain addi- 
tional broadcasting time on the 870- 
kilocycle channel, and an inerease in 
power from 5,000 to 50,000 watts. The 
application was granted in so far as it 
related to a power increase, but was 
denied as to time increase. The sta- 
tion now operates two-sevenths time on 
the 870-kilocycle channel, or what 
amounts. to two full days of each week. 

Station WLS, now operating the re- 
maining five-sevenths time on the chan- 
nel, was denied outright its demand for 
full. time on the channel. Station WCBD, 
which operated on the 870-kilocycle chan- 
nel prior to the reallocation of last No- 
vomiker, sought a reassignment, during 
evening hours, on that channel. 


In the brief the Commission contends 


that the decisions appealed from did not | 


constitute a violation of the Fifth 
Amendment; that there is no property 
right, as against the regulatory power 
of the United States, to engage in 
broadcasting;,that the appellants’ claim 
of a property right cannot be sustained 
without holding the radio act of 1927 
is unconstitutional; that the procedure 
employed to effectuate the Davis equal- 
ization amendment: was. reasonable as a 


‘Annual Cumulative Index 
Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 


' In Employment of 
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Weekly Indexes. 
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Restriction Urged 


' School Children 


Minimum Work Age Aiso 
Proposed. in Report on 
Conditions of Juvenile 
Labor in New Jersey 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

More than four-fifths of the workers in 
occupations other than street work in 
each city were boys. In addition to the 
above occupations, street work, such as 
newspaper selling and- carrying, boot- 
blacking, and peddling, was the principal 
occupation of 2,261 boys and 36 girls 
under 16 years of age in Newark, and 
of 546 boys and 16 girls under 16 years 
in Paterson. 


Home Chores Obsolete 


“A moderate amount of work, if it is 
done under suitable conditions, such as 
under the supervision of parents, may be 
expected to have a value in the child’s 
training similar to that furnished by 
household chores before apartment and 
tenement house living did away with the 
necessity for most chores,” the report 
states, adding, however, that “the lon 
hours and night work reported in a 
the surveys of employed school chil- 
dren that have been made indicate that 
many children are working under un- 
favorable conditions.” 


The principal occupation. for 4,309 
children in Newark and for 1,674 chil- 
dren in Paterson had been in work other 
than street trades. In Newark 8 per cent 
and in Paterson 5 per cent of these chil- 
dren were under 10 years of age. Those 
under the age of 12 years constituted 
27 per cent and 19 per cent, respectively, 
and those 14 or 15, 35 per cent and 46 
per cent, respectively, of the total em- 
ployed in the two cities. 

Work Hours of Pupils 

While attending school 35 per cent of 
the Newark children and 40 per cent of 
the. Paterson children reported working 
at least 24 hours a week. Newark had 
176 children under 12 years of age work- 
ing.48 hours or more a week in vacation 
and 256 under 12 working at least 24 
hours a week during ‘the school year. 
Paterson had 98 and 69 children, re- 
spectively, in these two groups. 


_ About half of the Newark children 
in occupations other than street work 
and more than half of the Paterson chil- 
dren worked longer than eight hours on 
Saturdays both in Summer vacation and 
in the school term. In Newark 32 per 
cent and in Paterson 24 per cent. of the { 
children doing afternoon work on school 
days worked until 8 or latey on school- ; 
day. evenings. : : 
On Saturdays during the school term; 
27 per cent of the Newark children who 
worked on Saturday afternoons'and 32 
per cent of these children in Paterson 
worked until at least 10 p.m, More 
children working in barber shops, at\ 
bootblack stands, in pool rooms and in 
bowling alleys worked long hours and 


| late at night than children in other occu- 


pations. In Newark -ehildren workin 
the longest hours while attending schoo 
were the most retarded. * 


Percentage of Workers 


In. Newark 88 per cent and in Pater- 
son 89 per cent of the children were in 
families in which the father was at home 
and was the chief breadwinner of the 
family. About one-fourth of the New- 
ark children and about one-fifth of the 
Paterson children worked ‘for their par- 
ents or guardians. Sixty-eight per cent 
ot the Newark workers and 73 per cent 
of the Paterson workers had foreign- 
born fathers, chiefly Italian. 


“For some of the occupations in which 


the children engaged the State child 


labor law has been interpreted as fixing 
no minimum age and as setting no lim- 
itations on the nours of work,” tne report 
states. “But even in occupations for 
which the child labor law clearly sets 
& minimum age or limits the hours of | 
work for children under 16, or both, as in 
manutacturing establishments and in or 
In connection with stores, many children 
reported working under the legal age 
and in excess of the legal hours.” 


Pupils at Disadvantage 

In Newark, in many instances, it was 
fougd that both during vacation and when 
school was in session the children in 
occupations other than street trades 
worked earlier in the morning, later*at 
night, and longer hours than the law 
would have permitted them to do had 
they been out of school in full-time em- 
ployment. In Paterson too, quite com- 
monly the children’s working day in va- 
cation was as long or longer than that 
of older brothers and sisters who had 
regularly entered industry. 


ri “In many States,” the report declares, 

employed school children are protected 
to some extent from adverse conditions 
of work by a child labor law that fixes 
& minimum age of at least 14 for all 
engaged in gainful employment at any 
time, prohibits night work, and places 
reasonable limitations upon the number 
ef hours of work outside school hours 
of children required to attend school. ‘lo 
give this protection to New Jersey chil- 
dren would require changes in the pres- 
ent New Jersey child labor law.” 


School Supervision, Favored , 
“Supplementing legislative measu 

the report continues, “the schools are in 
the best position to see that school chil- 
dren are not employed to their detri- 
ment outside school hours. For such 
supervision the school counselor has 
shown her value. The problem is vue 
of the many common to both home and 
school in the solution of which the visit- 
ay | teacher also is helpful.” 

he report suggests that if the schools 
were equipped to do so, it is a question 
whether they could not provide more 
constructive and more educational aciivi- 
ties than the jobs children “pick up” 
and whether such activities would not 
| be welcome to both parents and children 
| in the many cases in which the work is 
| not done because of the necessity of earn- 
ing money. 


| 








regulation of interstate commerce, and 
appellants’ privileges were not curtailed 





without an adequate hearing, and that 
the Commission did not err in its rulings 
on the admissibility of certain ev 
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